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Survey of the World 


sad Owing to the unex- 
Calineais ond the rae passage in the 

Japanese California House, on 
the 4th, of the Johnson bill for the exclu- 
sion of Japanese from the public schools, 
and to the adoption of sharp anti-Japa- 
nese resolutions in the Nevada House, 
there was much disquietude last week in 
Washington, and a feeling began to pre- 
vail elsewhere that our relations with 
Japan might become strained. At the 
beginning of the week, Mr. Drew, the 
author of the bill relating to the holding 
of land by aliens in California, accepted 
the amendment suggested at Washing- 
ton, but declined to withdraw the meas- 
ure, saying that his aim was to prevent 
Japanese from getting a foothold in the 
State. After a seven hours’ debate, on 
the 3d, this bill was rejected by a vote of 
28 to 48, and the prediction was then 
made that all the other pending anti-Jap- 
anese bills would be defeated by about 
the same majority. The argument hav- 
ing greatest weight against the Drew bill 
was that such legislation would tend to 
drive perhaps hundreds of millions of in- 
vested foreign capital from California. 
Mr. Drew asserted that the President had 
jailed to solve the problem. The Japanese 
must in some way, he said, be kept out 
of the country. In California alone, he 
asserted, Japan could now raise an army 
of 40,000 men. This estimate was ques- 
tioned by other members, who said that 
not more than seventy-five Japanese 
owned farm land. It appears that Gov- 
ernor Gillett’s influence had been exerted 
against the bill with much effect. The 
valleries were full of people hostile to the 
Japanese. After the failure of this bill, 
the opponents of the Johnson bills were 


much encouraged, and the Governor in 
publisht statements urged that the sub- 
ject be laid aside. The discussion of it 
in the Legislature, he said, was making 
California ridiculous and unpopular in 
many other States. On the 4th, the John- 
son bills were taken up. The one forbid- 
ding Japanese to be corporation directors 
was lost, 15 to 54; by a tie (37 to 37) the 
one empowering towns to confine Asiat- 
ics within specified limits was rejected. 
Unexpectedly, however, the bill exclud- 
ing Japanese from public schools was 
passed by a decisive vote, 48 to 26. This 
is the exclusion which was attempted in 
San Francisco two years ago, to the 
great dissatisfaction of Japan. President 
Roosevelt at once sent to Governor Gil- 
lett the following telegram : 

“Your kind letter just received. What is the 

rumor that the California Legislature has past 
a bill excluding the Japanese from the public 
schools? This is the most offensive bill of all, 
and in my judgment is clearly unconstitutional, 
and we should at once have to test it in the 
courts. Can it be stopped in the Legislature 
or by veto?” 
On the following day, Governor Gillett 
sent a long special message to the Legis- 
lature. A motion to reconsider the ac- 
tion of the House having been made, 
Speaker Stanton, by an earnest personal 
appeal, procured unanimous consent for 
a postponement of further consideration 
of the matter until the roth. Said he: 


“A crisis has arrived. We are treading upon 


very dangerous ground. I wish I could tell 
you something I know, but my lips are sealed. 
Perhaps by Wednesday the Governor or my- 
self may be able to tell you more.” 

In his message, the Governor asked that 
the action of the House be reconsidered. 
Reviewing the history of the school con- 
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troversy two years ago, he spoke of the 
settlement reached by the withdrawal of 
the Federal Government’s suit, the with- 
drawal of the School Board’s resolution, 
and the subsequent agreement as to im- 
migration, pointing out that such legisla- 
tion was regarded as a violation of the 
treaties, which gave to the Japanese chil- 
dren the rights and privileges of the chil- 
dren of the subjects of the most favored 
nation: 

“There has been no general demand for such 
legislation, there is no immediate or present 
danger to our schools, and no bad influence ex- 
ists therein by reason of any Japanese pupils 
attending our public schools, and there is no 
occasion, at the present at least, for alarm.” 
At the end of the week there were some 
indications that the majority for the bill 
might not be so reduced that a veto 
would be effective. It appears that those 
who attacked Kenji Kaneko on the 
grounds of the University of California 
were not students, but boys of the town. 
The matter has been dropped. Kaneko 
sent to President Wheeler the following 
letter : 

“Hearing of your being in some zealful in- 
vestigation of the assaulters, I wish to write to 
you that my profound thanks are due to you, 
but I hope you will quickly give up such use- 
less attempt, because I am sure that your stu- 
dents are not in charge of. Wishing to add 
that I want not to exaggerate such small trouble 
nor to lead it into some international question, 
and especially desiring that the Californians 
are not so sensitive about Japanese problem.” 
While the President has been striv- 
ing to prevent the passage of bills 
against the Japanese, the influence of 
Senator Perkins, of California, is said to 
have been exerted in favor of these 
measures. On the 7th, the President 
sent to Governor Gillett the following 
telegram : 

“T am astounded at George C. Perkins’s con- 
duct. He has for the last seven years done 
whatever he could to hamper us in the upbuild- 
ing of the navy, and.has acted against the real 
advocates of the navy. Yet now he advises a 
policy of wanton insult.” 


a 


Attitude of et res- 
Nevada's Légisiature olutions introduced 

by Speaker Giffen 
were favorably reported on the Ist in the 
Nevada House by the Committee of the 
Whole. They were very long. Com- 
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mending the Johnson and Drew bills 
pending in California, they characterized 
the Japanese as “these parasites of the 
world,” asserted that President: Roosevelt 
was attempting “to coerce and intimidate 
legislation in California,” censured him 
for “his uncalled-for interference,” and 
also said: 

“We believe that if we must have war with 
the Japanese Empire sooner or later, now is 
a better time than ever to lay down the terms 
to that empire and teach those arrogant people 
that our rights cannot be encroached on, and 
that they cannot, nor ever will, be allowed or 
given an opportunity to acquire a foothold in 
this country or to assimilate with our race.” 
On the 3d, after the elimination of the 
paragraphs censuring Mr. Roosevelt, the 
resolutions were adopted, 44 to I, to- 
gether with another asking that a fleet of 
warships be kept near the Pacific Coast 
because of the menace of Asiatic immi- 
gration. In his comments upon the Gif- 
fen resolutions, the President remarked 
that there was no complaint in Nevada 
about his interference when, not long 
ago, the State called upon him for help 
and he sent troops to preserve order at 
Goldfield. On the 5th, the House past a 
bill permitting aliens, Japanese and Chi- 
nese excepted, to own land. Owing part- 
ly to messages from United States Sen- 
ators Nixon and Newlands, the move- 
ment suffered a check in the Senate. 
where the call for battleships was laid on 
the table, and the Giffen resolutions were 
sent to committee. Some predict the 
will be smothered there. In a long letter 
to Governor Dickerson, Senator New- 
lands recommended that the matter be 
left with Congress.and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, also saying that Congress ought 
to exclude all immigrants except whites. 
It is expected that the Oregon Leg- 
islature will adopt a resolution urging 
Congress so to broaden the exclusion law 
that it will bar out Japanese. A bill re- 
lating to the holding of land by Japanes« 
will also be considered. Takeo Sa 
gora, secretary of the Japanese Associa- 
tion of Colorado, said last week: 

“We consider ourselves superior as a race to 
the Chinese, Koreans, and other Asiatics, anc 
we do not want to be classed with them, and 
will demand our rights, granted the Japanese 
by treaty and under the Constitution of th: 
United States, to be treated on equal terms 
with the French, Germans, Americans, or peo- 
ple of any other nation.” 
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4 Governor 
Governor Haskell Indicted Charies.X. 


for Land Frauds Haskell, of 


Oklahoma, was indicted at Muskogee, by 
a Federal grand jury, on the 3d, for con- 
spiracy to obtain possession of town lots 
in that place by fraud. Under the stat- 
ute, the highest penalty is $10,000 fine 
and two years in prison. Clarence W. 
Turner, A. Z. English, S. B. Severs, 
Walter R. Eaton, W. J. Hutchins and 
Jesse W. Hill were indicted with the 
Governor. All are wealthy residents of 
Muskogee. One of the grand jurors is 
a son-in-law of Severs and a brother-in- 
law of English. It was provided by law 
that the lots should be sold at auction for 
the benefit of the Creek Indians, and that 
occupants of them should be permitted 
to buy two lots apiece at half the ap- 
yaised value. It is charged that the de- 
endants used “dummies” to get posses- 
sion of many lots at half price, and that 
in some instances they forged the signa- 
tures of the “dummies.” The indict- 
ments relate to 152 such transactions, and 
it is alleged that in forty-seven of them 
Haskell, Turner and Eaton were asso- 
ciated conspirators. The Governor de- 
clares that he is innocent, asserting that 
President Roosevelt and William R. 
Hearst have plotted his ruin. But M. L. 
Mott, attorney for the Creek Indians, 
says that he alone is responsible for the 
prosecutions. Long ago, he adds, in pub- 
lisht statements he charged Governor 
Haskell with these offenses, and he used 
the evidence in support of nearly thirty 
civil suits instituted against Haskell and 
others before Oklahoma became a State. 
The Government now prosecutes as trus- 
tee for the Indians. He also asserts that 
in his experience during fourteen years 
as United States Attorney in North 
Carolina he never knew a case in which 
the evidence was more clear than that 
which is to be used against several of 
those indicted at Muskogee. The names 
of ten residents of St. Louis, he says, 
were used, without their knowledge, in 
the conspiracy. The Oklahoma House 
has adopted (by the votes of the Demo- 
cratic majority) a resolution expressing 
confidence in the Governor. and denounc- 
ing the prosecution. Similar resolutions 
pending in the Senate assert that the in- 
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dictments are the work of “the Roose- 
velt-Hearst combination” and were de- 
signed to “blackmail” the Governor, Ar- 
riving at Muskogee on the 5th, the Gov- 
ernor was greeted by bands and cheers. 
In a speech he said he had incurred the 
enmity of corporations, the President and 
the Federal Government by .advocating 
the cause of labor. The Governor. of 
Texas has issued requisitions upon Gov- 
ernor Haskeli for the extradition of W. 
L. Chapman, secretary of Oklahoma’s 
State Corporation Commission, and two 
others, who were recently indicted at 
Eagle Pass for complicity in frauds af- 
fecting lands of the Kickapoo Indians. 
D. H. Hallock, a wealthy ranchman 
of Oklahoma, recently found guilty of 
acquiring Government land fraudulently 
by the use of “dummies,” was sentenced, 
last week, to be confined six years in the 
penitentiary and pay a fine of $1,000. 


& 


Census Bill President Roosevelt, on 

Vetoed the 5th, vetoed the bill to 

: provide for taking the 
thirteenth and subsequent censuses. His 
action had been foreseen. It was impor- 
tant, he said at the beginning of his veto 
message, that the statistical work should 
be conducted with entire accuracy, and 
that “the result should not be open to 
the reasonable suspicion of being a waste 
of the people’s money and a fraud.” The 
bill, he continued, provided that appoint- 
ments should be “under the spoils sys- 
tem.” This was the meaning of “non- 
competitive examinations.” The present 
Director of the Census, in his latest re- 
port, had opposed this method, saying 
that personal and political pressure must 
be the determining factor in most cases. 
To provide for “non-competitive exam- 
inations” and also for selection “without 
regard. to political party affiliations,” 
meant merely that the appointments 
should be treated as the perquisites of 
the politicians of both parties : 

“I do not believe in the doctrine that to the 
victors belong the spoils; but I think even less 
of the doctrine that the spoils shall be divided 
without a fight by the professional politicians 
on both sides; and this would be the result of 
permitting the bill in its present shape to be- 
come a law. Both of the last censuses, the 


Eleventh and the Twelfth, were taken under a 
provision of law excluding competition ; that is, 
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necessitating the appointments being made un- 
der the spoils system. Every man competent 
to speak with authority because of his knowl- 
edge of and familiarity with the work of those 
censuses has stated that the result was to pro- 
duce extravagance and demoralization.” 

He quoted the opinions of Robert P. 
Porter, director in 1890, and Frederick 
H. Wines, assistant director in 1900, to 
show the demoralizing effect of spoils 
appointments; also that of Carroll D. 
Wright, in charge of the bureau after 
1890, who said that appointments under 
the civil service rules would have saved 
$2,000,000 and a year’s time. The latter 
also reported that one-third of the 
amount expended under his own admin- 
istration had been “absolutely wasted,” 
mainly because the bureau was not under 
these rules. “The non-competitive ex- 
amination in a case like this,” said the 
President, “is not only vicious, but in 
effect is a fraud upon the public.” The 
appointees should be chosen by competi- 
tive examination from the Civil Service 
Commission’s lists : 

“It is of vital consequence that we should 

not once again permit the usefulness of this 
great decennial undertaking on behalf of the 
whole people to be marred by permitting it to 
be turned into an engine to further the self 
interest of that small section of the people 
which makes a profession of politics. The evil 
effects of the spoils system and of the custom 
of treating appointments to the public service 
as personal perquisites of professional politi- 
cians are peculiarly evident in the case of a 
great public work like the taking of the census, 
a work which should emphatically be done for 
the whole people and with an eye single to 
their interest.” 
It is said that if Congress passes the bill 
over his veto, the President will issue an 
executive order directing that competi- 
tive examinations be held for filling the 
3,000 places involved. 


& 
The canal plans which 
are now being carried 
out on the Isthmus have 
been approved by the engineers accom- 
panying Judge Taft, except that the lo- 
cation of the breakwater at the Atlantic 
entrance is te be changed. That is to 
say, the lock type will be retained, and 
the great dam at Gatun will be construct- 
ed, its foundations having been pro- 
nounced trustworthy. Colonel Goethals 
promises that the canal shall be open for 


Panama Canal 
Topics 
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ships on January 1, 1915. Judge Taft, 
much imprest by the evidences of prog- 
ress and energy, predicts that the work 
will be completed at an earlier date. He 
expects to arrive at New Orleans on the 
11th. It is now said that indictments 
in the Government’s libel case will be re- 
ported at Washington within a few days. 
Among those required to testify there 
last week was Norman E. Mack, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. In New York, United States 
District Attorney Stimson has replied to 
the letter of District Attorney Jerome 
concerning the proposed proceedings in 
the State courts. He welcomes the as- 
sistance of Mr. Jerome. The libelous 
assertions of the World, he says, were 
circulated “in a number of distinct and 
independent jurisdictions,” and in “each 
jurisdiction each publication would con- 
stitute a separate offense.” Mr. Jerome, 
he continues, pointed out that the attack 
upon Douglas Robinson was an offense 
against the laws of New York: 

“The circulation of similar charges of per- 

sonal corruption or dishonor against a gentle- 
man who occupied the position of head of the 
War Department, among the officers and men 
of the army, resident upon the ‘military reser- 
vations in my district or among the residents 
of the District of Columbia, where the War 
Department is situated, may well engage the 
attention of the officials whose duty it is to en- 
force the laws in those localities.” 
It is the duty of all prosecutors, he says, 
not to allow any conflict of jurisdiction 
to jeopardize an ultimate conviction, but 
to co-operate harmoniously. The prose- 
cution proposed by Mr. Jerome would 
“in no wise be regarded as an inter- 
ference” with the action of the Federal 
courts, and he undertakes to assist Mr. 
Jerome with information and in all law- 
ful ways. President Obaldia, of Pa- 
nama, emphatically resents Congressman 
Rainey’s attack upon him in the House. 
“My entire public life,” he says, “is be- 
yond the reach of slanderers.” Sixteen 
members of the Panama Assembly pub- 
lish a statement to show that Mr. Rai- 
ney’s charges were false. By unanimous 
vote the Assembly has adopted a resolu- 
tion protesting against the “slanderous 
and insulting” assertions of Mr. Rainey, 
and has sent a copy of the resolution to 
the Government at Washington. 
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What the solemn 
warnings of Lord 
Roberts and the ener- 
getic efforts of Mr. Haldane could not 
accomplish is being done by a play which 
from a literary standpoint is rather 
crude and weak; that is, the English 
people are aroused to a realization of 
the defenseless condition of the country. 
The play, “An Englishman’s Home,” is 
anonymous, but is ascribed to Guy Du 
Maurier, the son of the author of “Tril- 
by.” It is simply a lifelike representa- 
tion of the characteristic attitude of dif- 
ferent classes of England on the ques- 
tion of a possible invasion. - Mr. Brown, 
the typical Engiish ratepayer, insists that 
his home is his castle, and when it is 
occupied as the strategic position in turn 
by the officers of the British and invad- 
ing armies, he goes to look for a police- 
man to turn then out. The young men 
are interested only in football, regarding 
volunteering as “silly rot,” and the girls 
of the household are chaffing them on 
their unbecoming uniforms, when the 
house is invaded by the advance post of 
the army of the “Empress of the North,” 
Mr. Smith, the cockney “bounder,” falls 
dead with a bullet thru the heart as he is 
perpetrating his slangy jokes. Mr. 
Brown attempts to defend his “castle,” 
and is at once condemned to be shot as 
a civilian in arms. This is the logical 
end of the play, but the censor refused 
to allow it to be produced unless it were 
altered; so, at the end, the sound of 
the bagpipes, as in the “Siege of Luck- 
now,” brings the hope of ultimate suc- 
cess to British arms. The play has 
been put on in several theaters in Lon- 
don and road companies are being or- 
ganized to extend its influence thruout 
England. Within a few months the play 
will be witnessed by more Englishmen 
than ever before saw a single drama in 
the same length of time. Leaders in the 
papers which advocate an increase in the 
army are using the play as a text for 
their sermons, and a great boom is given 
to enlistment in the Territorial Army. 
The Spectator says: 

“The effect of ‘An Englishman’s Home’ has 


been of a kind quite outside of all former ex- 
perience. The public has after its long sleep at 


An Englishman’s 
Home 


last awakened to these plain facts: that in spite 
of the navy the danger of invasion is a real 
one; second, that if an invasion took place it 
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would mean something terrible and tragic be- 
yond words; and, third, that we are not mak- 
ing proper preparations to present an invasion 
or to deal with it adequately if it took place. 
““An Englhishman’s Home’ is showing the 
British people that they are living in a fools’ 
paradise and is making them cry out, men and 
masters: ‘What shall we do to be saved from 
the miseries that must fall upon us if an 
enemy landed on our shore?” 
The London Times advocates compul- 
sory military training, since military 
authorities like Lord Roberts hold that 
a million partially trained men are need- 
ed for national security, and Mr. Hal- 
dane has not been able to get more than 
two-thirds of the 300,000 volunteers he 
wants for his Territorial Army. The 
English people lost faith in the efficiency 
of gorgeous uniforms and amateur sol- 
diers thru the rude experiences of the 
Boer War. G. Bernard Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Flanneled fools at the wicket and mud- 
died oafs at the goal” perhaps also had 
some influence over popular feeling. 
London is short 11,000 volunteers to 
complete its quota in the Territorial 
Army, and the Daily Mail has received a 
check for $50,000 from an anonymous 
reader to assist in récruiting the force.» 
Under these circumstances, and since the 
invading army of the play is identified in 
the British mind with Germany, the visit 
of King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
to Berlin is not likely to result in any 
considerable increase in international 
amity. Still, however, elaborate decora- 
tions and festivities are being arranged 
by the German Government for the three 
days’ visit——The Cabinet is divided on 
the question of the increase of the navy. 
The Lords of the Admiralty demand the 
building of six “Dreadnoughts” . and 
threaten to resign in a body unless the 
program is accepted. Sir Edward Grey, 
the Foreign Secretary, favors the in- 
crease, but Viscount Morley, David 
Lloyd-George, John Burns and Winston 
Churchill are opposed to building more 
than four at the most. 


a 


Owing to a sud- 

Floods in Germany den thaw and sev- 
eral days of heavy 
rains the rivers of Germany and Austria 
are overflowing their banks and doing 
great damage in many places. Along the 
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Rhine, the Elbe, the Main, the Danube 
and the Oder extensive losses of life and 
property are reported. Railroad traffic on 
the right bank of the Rhine has been dis- 
continued owing to the washing out of 
the track and destruction of several 
bridges. At Nordhausen many bridges 
were swept away, ten persons lost their 
lives and a thousand head of cattle were 
drowned. The ice floes in the Elbe car- 
ried down part of the new Augustus 
3ridge, which is being constructed at 
Dresden. The Danube rose 22 feet above 
its normal level and flooded twenty vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of Vienna. 
The Weser rose 21 feet, the Ruhr 23 feet, 
and the Rhine at Duisburg 11 feet within 
twenty-four hours. At Frankfort-on-the- 
Main the highest water in fifty years is 
reported and the lower part of the city 
is covered. More than fifty persons are 
known to have perished. 
a 


Proposed Settlement of the 
Turco-Bulgarian Difficulty 


Now that the 
danger of an 
armed  con- 
flict between Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key is removed thru the acceptance of 
‘the indemnity offered for the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina it is expected 
that a similar solution may be found for 
the dispute between Bulgaria and Turkey 
arising from the seizure by Bulgaria of the 
Eastern Rumelian section of the Orient 
Railroad. The shrewdness of the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs brought 
forward the most promising plan of set- 
tlement, a new way of paying old debts. 
According to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
which concluded the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1876, Turkey was to pay Russia an 
indemnity. On account of the chronic 
impoverishment of the Turkish Govern- 
ment most of this indemnity remains un- 
paid and there has been no good prospect 
of collecting it. Mr. Isvolsky now pro- 
poses to settle the mutual obligations by 
shifting them around. - Russia will pay 
Turkey the indemnity owed her by Bul- 
garia, partly by remitting a portion of 
the old indemnity due Russia and partly 
in cash, then Bulgaria will assume the 
obligation of paying to Russia the re- 
mainder of the old Turkish indemnity. 
This plan seems to give satisfaction to all 
parties concerned. Russia gets better se- 
curity for a bad debt. Bulgaria gets off 


rather more cheaply than if she had to 
raise a large sum immediately to satisfy 
Turkey’s claim. And Turkey is relieved 
of its oppressive obligation and also gets 
some cash in hand. The other Powers 
are agreeable with the exception of Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Germany, which think 
it to their advantage to have troubled 
waters for their fishing. Russia and 
Turkey have not yet come to an agree- 
ment as to the amounts to be paid and 
reports of the details are conflicting. It is 
said that Russia is willing to pay Turkey 
$24,000,000 in behalf of Bulgaria, of 
which $7,600,000 will be advanced by 
Russia and $16,400,000 by Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria will then repay Russia at the 
rate of a million dollars a year. How 
much of Turkey’s debt to Russia will be 
cancelled by this arrangement is unde- 
termined. If Turkey were now paying 
off this debt to Russia it would amount 
to about $1,375,000 a year. 
Js 


The closing scenes of the 
Austrian Diet were the 
most disorderly ever 
witnessed in that assembly, which is say- 
ing a great deal. The strife between the 
Germans and the Czechs past from words 
to blows, and even to more primitive 


Austrian Racial 
Conflicts 


weapons. Baron von Bienerth, President 


of the Council of Ministers, attempted 
to address the house, but the Czechs pre- 
vented him by a hideous uproar. One of 
the deputies blew a huge trumpet con- 
tinuously, another beat a drum, a third 
clanged cymbals, a fourth shook a tam- 
bourine, while others blew whistles or 
banged their desks. The German depu- 
ties attacked them and a free fight en- 
sued. One of the Czech deputies was 
held down and whipt until he howled for 
mercy, another was bitten by a German 
on the cheek. Herr von Bienerth and 
other members of the Cabinet left the 
house and the president read a rescript 
declaring the session closed. The 
general boycott of German products 
by the Czechs has. aroused meas- 
ures of retaliation. The executive 
committee of the Pan-Germanic Union 
has declared that it is a _ patriotic 
duty to boycott all the Czech prod- 
ucts and in particular Pilsener beer. 
If Germans in general follow the recom- 
mendation it will strike a destructive 
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blow at the Bohemian breweries——The 
Triple Alliance has been strained by the 
change of attitude of the. Austrian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the establishment of 
an Italian School of Law. The school 
at Innsbriick was broken up by racial 
riots among the students. The Govern- 
ment promised to re-establish the school 
elsewhere and it is said that Baron von 
Aehrenthal gave assurances to Signor 
Tittoni, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that the school would be placed 
in a city of Italian Austria, preferably 
in Trieste. However that may be, when 
the bill was introduced in the Austrian 
Diet it provided for the establishment of 
the Italian School of Law at Vienna and 
not at Trieste. In defense of this it was 
explained that in Trieste the population 
is almost equally divided between Ital- 
ians and Slovaks and that since race feel- 
ing ran high and the municipal adminis- 
tration was inefficient, the presence of 
the Italian school would increase the dis- 
cord. Since Signor Tittoni has been 
warmly -deiending the Austrian policy 
and the Triple Alliance against the at- 
tacks of his own countrymen this leaves 
him in an embarrassing position. 
& 

The Mahometans of 
India, fearing that the 
proposed organization of 
the electoral system of India will de- 
prive them of representation in districts 
where they are in a minority and place 
them at the mercy of the Hindus, have 
sent delegations of protests to the Vice- 
roy in India and to Lord Morley in 
London. Syed Ameer Ali, president of 
the London branch of the All-India 
Moslem League, together with the other 
officers of the society, were received by 
Lord Morley and his secretaries at the 
Indian Office. The deputation exprest 


Indian 
Mahometans 


their approval of the proposed reforms 


in general, but insisted that the plan re- 
quired important modifications in order 
to do justice to the Mahometan popula- 
tion of India. 


“The Mussulman people share the burden of 
defending the Empire to the same extent as 
other races; they supply soldiers to the Indian 
army to a greater extent than most; they cer- 
tainly feel justified in expecting, both from 
the Government and their compatriots, equi- 
table and generous consideration.” 
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The disparity between the Mahometan 
and non-Moslem population might at 
first sight appear great, but it should be 
noted that the Hindu population had 
been swelled by the inclusion of vast 
bodies of degraded or non-caste people 
with whom real Hindus never associ- 
ated. The principle of proportional rep- 
resentation, the deputation submitted, 
was unsuited to a country where there 
is such a sharp division between the 
people, for the Mahometans would be 
' practically unrepresented in some places. 
They therefore askt that instead of 
one native being placed on the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, two men should 
be given such positions, one of them 
to be a Mahometan and the other a 
Hindu. They also wished to have the 
election of members to rural and district 
boards and the municipalities made by 
separate registers of the Hindu and 
Mahometan voters, so the two com- 
munities could vote separately and on 
different days. For example, in a munici- 
pality where eight Hindus and five Ma- 
hometans are to be elected, the town 
would be divided into eight electoral 
areas, equalizing so far as possible the 
number of Hindu inhabitants in each, 
and into five similarly arranged areas 
for the Mussulman voters. Under Lord 
Morley’s scheme, any districts where the 
Mahometans were in a minority, the 
representatives would be nominated in- 
stead of being elected. Lord Morley re- 
ceived the delegation in a friendly and 
conciliatory spirit, and called attention to 
the fact that his dispatch to the Viceroy 
was in the nature of a suggestion, not an 
absolute dictation of a definite plan to 
the Government of India. He thought 
it quite possible that some modification 
of the electoral colleges could be adopt- 
ed in accordance with their desires. 
Lord Morley, however, held out no hope 
of adding two native members to the 
Executive Council, for the Executive 
Council, which is the real Government, 
consists of but six members, and if one 
Mahometan and one Hindu were ap- 
pointed, one-third of the Council would 
be non-English, which would be a very 
serious step. He objected to selecting 
the Indian member of the Council on the 
basis of race or religion. 
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The Mystery of Lincoln 


BY ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


AutHor or “St. Curnsert’s,” “Tue Wes or Time,” Etc. 


cinating as the study of the secret 

of greatness. The world is never 
weary of digging and delving in that 
mysterious soil wherein the life of a great 
man has struck its hidden roots, A great 
man, we say—how carelessly, oftentimes, 
with but little sense of the significance of 
the term. For every truly great man 
stands before us a mystery, something 
for which we cannot account, endowed 
with certain powers—or, better still, with 
power; a nameless attribute—which be- 
token the special favor of the Infinite. 
Every truly great man, said one of the 
greatest, Thomas Carlyle, is a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night 
to guide us across this wilderness of life. 
It is doubtful if history has produced 

a more mysterious personality than that 
which was incarnate in the long, gaunt, 
uncouth form of the man whose hun- 
dredth birthday will engage the attention 
of the world on the approaching 12th of 
February. Abraham Lincoln has been 
defined, and justly, as “the first Ameri- 
can”—but he is far more than that. Of 
exclusively English stock, he is one of the 
most wonderful blooms of the parent 
stem. He is one of the greatest products 
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, ‘HERE are few things in life so fas- 


of the Anglo-Saxon race. He is one of 
the few marvelous births of our common 
humanity. 

And the spell that Abraham Lincoln 
exercises over all the world is undoubt- 
edly bound up with the mystery of the 
man. Somewhat more than a thousand 
different biographers have tried their 
hand at its solution, but in vain. With 
reverent curiosity some, and with com- 
placent smartness others, but all have 
sought to trace to their hidden source the 
sagacity, the eloquence, the insight, the 
humanity, the wit, the brooding tender- 
ness—in a word, the power—of this un- 
explainable child of nature. 

Let the mystery be outlined. Behold, 
a little more than a century ago, a log 
cabin, its solitary window of greased pa- 
per admitting the light of day amid the 
semi-wildness of a Kentucky clearance. 
Two inmates there, and newly wed. The 
husband, Thomas Lincoln by name, is a 
poor specimen of the “poor whites,” syn- 
onym for ignorance and superstition to 
half a continent. To the day of his death 
he could neither read nor write. His 
wife, Nancy Hanks before her marriage, 
herself first saw the light thru a cloud of 
obscurity and shame. Her mother’s 
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name (Lucy Hanks) was of dread simi- 
larity to her own. The husband could 
not write his name ; the wife scarce dared. 

It was on February 12th, 1809, that the 
first wail of the hapless infant floated 
thru the miserable cabin. This infant 
was named Abraham for his father’s 
father ; which said grandfather had been 
killed and scalped by an Indian savage. 
Eight years flit by, and the lonely child 
has grown fast—a solitary child except 
for his elder sister Sarah, his playground 
the somber forest amid which the rude 
shanty nestles. When eight years of age, 
in 1817, the little family moves, raft- 
borne along the stream, into the unbroken 
wilderness of Indiana. Again a log cabin 
serves as home, humbler than its prede- 
cessor—only three sides enclosed, the 
fourth open to the weather. A central 
fireplace pours its smoke forth thru the 
open roof; the boy’s bed, straw-built, is 
on some boards that rest on the rough 
rafters beneath the roof, and he climbs to 
it with the aid of a few pegs driven into 
the mud between the logs. But Abraham 
Lincoln grows, long, lank, leathery, with 
tanned and swarthy face, crowned by a 
great shock of wiry, rebellious hair. The 
days and months pass by; the boy’s 
mother falls sick. One midnight he is 
wakened to stand by the dying form, 
weeping. The yearning eyes look out on 
the boy’s tear-stained face as he stands, 
scantily appareled, in the candle’s uncer- 
tain light. Still gazing, the mother’s soul 
passes out into the silent kingdom, and 
the tears flow faster down the face that 
is yet to be familiar to latest generations, 
Six months later, the orphan plods fifty 
miles thru the wilds and returns with a 
wandering Methodist preacher; the be- 
lated funeral service is held by the now 
greening grave in the glade of an Indi- 
ana forest. 

The years pass by, years of labor as a 
hired hand. Out of them all young Lin- 
coln snatches something less than nine 
months of schooling—eight miles a day 
he walks, to and from the forest school. 
The nights, unwasted, too, find him prone 
on the earthen floor, reading what books 
he can by the light of the cabin fire—the 
Bible, “AZsop’s Fables,” “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” form the scanty library. 

The year of grace 1830 comes—and 
the roving Thomas Lincoln moves again. 


Illinois this time provides the far off 
ficlds of green. Buckskin breeches, coarse 
rawhide boots — stockings none — blue 
smock, and copious cap of coonskin make 
up the dress of an ungainly youth of 
twenty-one, already six feet four, who 
waves his goad and plies his voice above 
a laggard yoke of oxen as the canvas- 
covered wagon inakes its creaking way 
over the unpeopled prairie. That ox 
driver is yet to be called the Great Eman- 
cipator. Squatting at last, he splits the 
rails that fenced half of his father’s new- 
acquired farm; tiring of this, he turns 
river-boy for a time, finally engaged to 
pole a raft down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. Here slavery, grim and lurid, 
breaks upon him; here he registers his 
vow in heaven to fight it unto death—but 
still clad in buckskin breeches and blue 
smock and coonskin cap. 

Back by river to St. Louis—from St. 
Louis, overland and on foot, he makes 
his way to the Illinois hamlet of New 
Salem. Fifteen houses compose the vil- 
lage. Abraham Lincoln goes to work 
again, hired by this farmer and that, rail- 
splitting, drain-digging, cattle-tending. 
Suddenly comes a vacancy in the village 
store—he is employed; finds a set of 
Blackstone at the bottom of a discarded 
hogshead, containing much beside—and 
devours Blackstone, the rest. ignored. 
Postmastership falls vacant—Lincoln is 
appointed; no office needed nor indeed 
possible; carries letters about in his hat 
and delivers them at sight—but reads all 
papers before surrendering! Then he 
learns, furtively, the surveyor’s science ; 
secures instruments, which are presently 
seized for debt. Reads law diligently, 
building meantime an occasional pigsty, 
or splitting rails for the defenseless acres 
here and there. Then comes the year of 
grace 1837, wherein Abraham Lincoln 
presents himself before an obscure law- 
yer in Springfield—examination satisfac- 
tory, interview most social, probably 
moist—and the still blue-jeaned Lincoln 
is admitted to the Bar. 

Behold a scene in April of this same 
1837! Miscellaneous country store, kept 
by one Joshua Speed. It is evening, and 
the door slowly opens. Enter the lank, 
gaunt figure of a sad-faced man of 
twenty-eight, carrying a _ saddlebag; 
which saddlebag contains all his earthly 
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possessions. He walks timidly toward 
the waiting Speed, his great form loom- 
ing large in the twilight. He would 
know the cost of furnishing a bed, for he 
purposes to try to live in the village as a 
lawyer. Speed calculates, soiling a square 
foot of good brown paper the while. 
Seventeen dollars, quoth he. Abraham 
Lincoln admits, sadly, that so much 
money he does not possess—nor sees like- 
lihood of possessing. If Speed would 
trust him he might some day pay. Speed 
will trust him. Lincoln repents himself 
and says, sadly too, that he does not care 
to begin with so much of debt; starts si- 
lently for the door. Speed studies the 
face in the semi-darkness ; calls him back ; 
he has a bed of his own upstairs, he says, 
and the stranger is welcome to half of it 
till he gets a foothold. Lincoln demurs, 
then accepts, mumbling his thanks the 
while—the saddlebag is borne aloft to the 
room ; and Speed knew not, thru the long 
four years that followed, that he lay night 
by night beside one of the Immortals, to- 
ward whom the eyes of future genera- 
tions should be backward turned in rev- 
erence. 

Long 


years after Lincoln’s 
crown was won, -Joshua Speed referred 
to this life romance in words like these: 


martyr 


“I remember his face as he came into my 
store that April evening. I slept beside him 
for four years. And now I can hardly realize 
it; to think that he was dependent on me for a 
place to lay his head, all his worldly goods in 
the saddlebag that lay upon the floor—and then 
to recall that I lived to visit him in the White 
House as President of the United States, to 
see him holding his own with the greatest 
statesmen of Europe, making and unmaking 
generals and admirals, holding his Cabinet of 
stalwarts in the hollow of his hand, carrying 
on his bosom the greatest war of history, de- 
spatching Ambassadors to foreign courts and 
dispensing the patronage of his august office, 
directing the legislation of a nation, holding in 
his hands the fortunes of millions and the lives 
of tens of thousands, affixing his signature to 
a document that gave liberty to four millions of 
the human race, saving an empire to itself and 
to the cause of liberty, and at last, his country 
delivered and his cause triumphant, dying 
amid the grief and reverence of Christendom 
—all this seems more like a dream than a 
reality.” 

Marvelous indeed was it all, as his old 
bedfellow might well exclaim. Herein 
lies the charm of Lincoln’s checkered 
race—in its mystery. We do not marvel 
greatly at the career, for instance, of 
such a man as Gladstone. Born in the 
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saine year as Lincoln, 1809, when 1832 
arrived Gladstone had past thru Oxford 
with singular distinction, one of the first 
scholars of his age. He had traveled far, 
had drunk from almost every spring of 
learning on the Continent, had acquired 
many languages, had shared the stimu- 
lating friendship of men like Kinglake 
and Newman and Tennyson, and had 
taken his seat in the House of Commons 
as the nominee of the Duke of New- 
castle. In that same year, 1832, Lincoln 
was heard to say: “I’ve a notion to study 
English grammar if I knew where I 
could get one.” Some one told him that 
an old schoolmaster, Mentor Graham, 
seven miles afield, had such a thing; and 
that same night Lincoln traversed the 
fourteen miles to borrow the precious 
volume. Such was the handicap of his 
beginning—and how swiftly he overtook 
his great contemporary all the world 
knows now. Gladstone himself, Nestor 
tho he was, has left no contribution to 
political oratory, to human literature, 
such as fell from the lips of this untu- 
tored orator, who said: “He that would 
be no slave must have no slave’; or 
again, “What is inherently right is po- 
litically safe”; or again, “Let us highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; . . that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth” ; 
or again, and noblest of them ll, 
“With malice toward none, with char- 
ity toward all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us seek to finish the work we have 
begun.” Montalembert commended Lin- 
coln’s style as a model for the imitation 
of princes. Probably none of Lincoln’s 
varied gifts is so significant of his great- 
ness as his wonderful power with words. 
Many of his phrases have become part 
of the daily speech of mankind. Few 
had so quick and reverent a sense of the 
wizardry of language, few could detect 
with so delicate an instinct the opal 
shades of words. Witness his well- 
known revisal of Secretary Seward’s let- 
ter to the English Government concern- 
ing the Trent affair; Lincoln’s verbal 
genius made the difference between 
peace and war. But doubtless his great- 
est triumph in this realm was won in his 
Gettysburg address. From that same 
platform Edward Everett, one of the 
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most eloquent litterateurs of his day, de- 
livered a speech of two hours and a 
quarter in duration—now no man knows 
its sepulcher. Lincoln jotted his, so the 
story goes, on the back of an envelope 
as the train bore him toward the battle- 
field; it.occupied two minutes in deliv- 
ery, but the English-speaking world has 
memorized it and Immortality has 
“taken it out of Time’s careless keeping 
into her own.” 

We look in vain for adequate provo- 
cation for Lincoln’s separate powers. 
Whether it be as statesman, or orator, or 
diplomat, or commander, or wit, or seer, 
the contemplation of his strength and 
triumphs baffles our understanding. 
From such depths derived, to such hights 
ascending, his flight mocks the eye of 
reason. An untried country lawyer, he 
was thrust to the nation’s helm amid 
such a storm as seldom ever smote a peo- 
ple; the plain man of the prairies was 
called, as in a single night, to responsi- 
bility as great as was ever laid on human 
shoulders. And with what majesty of 
self-control he climbed the dizzy hights. 
Napoleon’s power made him drunken, as 
with wine—and he betrayed his people, 
snatching greedily at imperial glory, and 
fell prone at last. But Lincoln’s great 
nature took on new humility, new un- 
selfishness, new beauty, as he trod the 
dread winepress alone. The farther his 
genius removed him from “the plain 
people,” as he loved to call them, the 
nearer did he come to them in the deep 
kinship of humanity. 

Many and different have been the 
theories advanced in explanation of the 
mysterious resource that markt the won- 
derful régime of this strange product of 
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the forest. But the secret still is hidden. 
Uneducated, yet a master of letters; un- 
familiar with many books, yet a kind of 
modern Atsop in homely wisdom; un- 
trained in diplomacy, yet more than a 
match for Seward and Chase and the 
most cultured parliamentarians of his 
day; reared amid the most primitive in- 
fluences, yet familiar with every aspect 
of human life and almost every current 
of the human heart; struggling fiercely 
from infancy against obscurity and pov- 
erty—often, too, against ruthless men— 
yet aglow with humanity, a great and 
compassionate lover of the human race; 
untutored in the ways of war, yet com- 
pelling the wondering confidence of gen- 
erals in the field; the rail-splitter of the 
plains, the awkward man who at twenty- 
three was earning his eight dollars a 
month on the farm, became the un- 
crowned king of one of the strongest 
among nations, the savior of his coun- 
try, the emancipator of the enslaved, the 
champion of freedom to millions who 
never saw his face; became, in short, one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
What approaches nearest to explana- 
tion of it all is, when stated, itself in 
terms of mystery. Yet there is no other. 
Abraham Lincoln was a separate gift 
from the hand of Him who maketh one 
star to differ from another star in glory. 
Raised up, as surely as was ever Moses 
of old, for the performance of a stupen- 
dous task, called from the silence and 
the dark of the western forest to the 
great theater that awaited him, he was 
equipt by that Almighty hand according 
to his need, endowed by infinite Love 
and Wisdom for his mighty mission. 
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BY CLARESSA TOWNSEND BALDWIN 


THE year is young. 


It does not know 


That roses sleep beneath the snow, 
Waiting for June’s soft breeze to blow. 


Our souls are young. We do not know 
What power is ours for joy or woe. 


We wait. 
New Yor« City. 


Another life will show. 














Recollections of Abraham Lincoln 


BY HENRY C. BOWEN 


[For its issue on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1895, THt InpEePepEeNT publisht what it called a 
“Lincoln Number,” with articles from forty-five different men and women who had known 


and honored him. 


Of these not a few have since died, and it would be difficult if not 


impossible now to gather such an array of testimony to Lincoln’s greatness from living men. 
They were gathered by T. Y. Crowell in 2 volume of over 300 pages, than which there 


is no better source for a comprehensive estimate of his character and his work. 


On this 


one hundredth anniversary of his birth we reprint one article by the then editor and pro- 
prietor of Tue INDEPENDENT, giving an account of his success in securing Mr. Lincoln for 
that address in New York which introduced him to the people of the East and which 
resulted in his nomination as president.—Ep1Tor.] 


nated at Springfield, Ill, by the 

Republican State Convention as the 
candidate for United States Senator 
from Illinois in place of Stephen A. 
Douglas, who desired re-election to that 
office. Afterward Lincoln challenged 
Douglas to canvass the State with him 
and publicly discuss the question of 
slavery. This discussion attracted the 
attention of the whole American people 
to Mr. Lincoln as a man of great intel- 
lectual and oratorical power—a splendid, 
keen, quick-sighted platform speaker. 
His speeches during that campaign were 
reported and ‘read in every part of the 
country. They were noticeable for their 
brilliant and humorous _ illustrations, 
which made them very effective. I read 
most of these speeches with interest, and 
they made a deep impression on’ my 
mind. The fresh and aggressive style of 
Lincoln led me then to think that he had 
a brilliant political future of great value 
to the Republican party. 

During the winter of 1859 several 
young men in New York, including Mr. 
Joseph H. Richards, who was then in my 
employ and connected with THe INDE- 
PENDENT as its publisher; Mr. S. W. 
Tubbs, receiving teller of the Park 
Bank; Mr. S. M. Pettingill, a well- 
known advertising agent, and the Hon. 
James A. Briggs, decided to arrange for 
a lecture to promote a benevolent object 
—supplementary to a course in Brook- 
lyn. They wanted a man who would 
draw a crowd and make the lecture a 
success, they said, and asked me if I 
could name such a man. 

I knew Mr. Lincoln by reputation, as 
a lawyer, before his platform contests 
with Douglas in Illinois. He had been 
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g 1858 Abraham Lincoln was nomi- 


employed by my firm—Bowen & Mc- 
Namee—on several occasions. We 
found him to be able, efficient and suc- 
cessful. I gave it as my decided opinion 
that Mr. Lincoln would be the best man 
to fill Cooper Institute. The expense 
would be large in bringing him here 
from Illinois, but the young men decided 
to take the risk of inviting him. The 
compensation offered was $200, which 
included all his expenses. The proposal 
made to him was promptly accepted, and 
on Mr. Lincoln’s arrival in New York he 
came directly to my office, where I was 
very glad to receive him. I had never 
seen him before. His personal appear- 
ance surprised me somewhat. 

The introductory conversation was 
quickly over, and he immediately made 
himself at home, completely covering the 
sofa, which was quite too small and short 
for his extended figure. I soon saw he 
was a talker. He bubbled over with sto- 
ries and jokes, and speedily convinced 
me that I had made no mistake in recom- 
mending him as a lecturer. After an 
hour’s talk I askt him where he was 


stopping in the city, and he said he had 


a quiet room in the Metropolitan Hotel, 
where he could have a chance to think. 
I invited him to be my guest in Brook- 
lyn, but he declined, saying he was 
afraid he had made a mistake in accept- 
ing the call to New York, and feared his 
lecture would not prove a success. He 
said he would have to give his whole 
time to it, otherwise he was sure he 
would make a failure, in which case he 
would be very sorry for the young men 
who had kindly invited him. This inter- 
view was on Saturday. I then said: 
“Will you come to Brooklyn and attend 
church with me on Sunday?” He said 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The historical picture of Lincoln signing the “Emancipation Proclamation” was painted in 
the White House by Frank B. Carpenter in 1864 and is now in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, and the large engraving from it reproduced in our Sixtieth Anniversary Num- 
‘ber was used as a premium by Tue INDEPENDENT in the sixties and seventies. The 
portait of Lincoln given above is from a photograph of the replica of the original study 
of Lincoln by Mr. Carpenter in 1887 and is now in the possession of THe INDEPENDENT. 


he would be very glad to do so. He askt 
where I attended church. I told him 
Plymouth Church; and he said he would 
like to hear Mr. Beecher, and that he 
would come over in good time. I then 
invited him to dine with me after the 
morning service. He said he would do 
so. Soon after ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning he appeared at the door of the 
church, where I was waiting for him, 
and I escorted him to my pew. His pres- 
ence in the church was unknown to any- 


body. A few moments before the.service 
commenced I introduced him to Mr. 
Iiorace B. Claflin, who sat in the next 
pew behind me. He talked with him a 
moment, and then Mr. Claflin turned 
round and spoke to his neighbor in the 
adjoining pew; and I am pretty sure that 
within ten minutes a large proportion of 
the audience knew Mr. Lincoln was pres- 
ent. The sermon seemed to interest him 
very much, and after the meeting closed 
I invited Mr. Beecher—on a slip of 
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paper—to come down and speak to Mr. 
Lincoln. He did so, and the interview 
seemed to attract the attention of the 
audience, who remained, almost in a 
body, to look at the distinguisht stran- 
ger from Illinois. All seemed anxious 
to shake hands with him, and hundreds 
did so. Finally he said: “I think, Mr. 
sowen, we have had enough of this 
show, and I will now go with you.” We 
started from the church, past thru the 
crowd and went to my house. When we 
got to the front steps he said: “Mr. 
Bowen, I guess I will not go in.” My 
reply was: “My good sir, we have ar- 
ranged to have you dine with us, and we 
cannot excuse you.” His reply was: 
“Now, look here, Mr. Bowen, I am not 
going to make a failure at the Cooper 
Institute tomorrow night, if I can pos- 
sibly help it. I am anxious to make a 
success of it on account of the young 
men who have so kindly invited me here. 
It is on my mind all the time, and I can- 
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give on Monday evening was fairly well 
advertised; but the young men, who 
greatly desired his success—mainly for 
financial reasons—did not seem to be 
very enthusiastic, Mr. Richards said, 
about the result. 

The evening came, and everybody was 
apparently astonisht to see a crowded 
house. The speech, which was mostly 
on slavery and kindred topics, was re- 
garded a most wonderful success; it 
seemed to please everybody. He pre- 
sented point after point in such a fair, 
happy and telling way that he made an 
army of friends at once; even the pro- 
slavery men present—attracted there to 
see the man who had the reputation of 
whipping Douglas—went away saying: 
“Well, I like that man, if I don’t agree 
with him.” “He is a good fellow, any- 
way.” “He doesn’t make you mad as 
Garrison and Phillips do,” ete. More 
zealous Republicans were probably made 
within twenty-four hours after the deliv- 














THE DEFENDERS OF OUR UNION. 
From a photograph publisht by M. Knoedler, New York, in 1862. 


not be persuaded to accept your hospi- 
tality at this time. Please excuse me and 
let me go to my room at the hotel, lock 
the door, and there think about my lec- 
ture.” 

The lecture which Mr. Lincoln was to 


ery of that speech than existed before in 
the whole city. The Tribune and other 
newspapers reported his speech fully, 
and very little was said in any quarter 


against it. Within two days letters and 
telegrams came pouring in from all 
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quarters inviting Mr. Lincoln to lecture. 
The Hon. Hugh H. Osgood, of Norwich, 
Conn., made the first application to Mr. 
Lincoln for a lecture in that city. He 
had obtained the names and influence of 
most of the leading men in Norwich to 
aid him, and it was at once decided that 
Mr. Lincoln should go East, speaking in 
New Haven, Hartford, Norwich and 
also at Providence. Within ten days 
Abraham Lincoln was everywhere, in 
Republican circles, spoken of and ap- 
plauded for his boldness and wisdom, 
and was pronounced the “coming man” 
and a great acquisition to the ranks of 
outspoken anti-slavery men. 

The following May, at the Republican 
National Convention, which, fortunately 
for Mr. Lincoln, met at Chicago, he was 
made the candidate of the party for 
President. While he was popular and 
well spoken of in all quarters, very few 
believed that he would be nominated, 
and I was not among them. My choice 
was William H. Seward for President 
and Abraham Lincoln for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The convention was greatly ex- 


cited ; the friends of Seward were legion, 


and they did their very best to secure his 
nomination. Mr. Seward obtained on 
the first ballot 173% votes, Mr. Lincoln 
102, and the remainder were much scat- 
tered. At the second ballot, it seemed 
certain that Mr. Seward would triumph 
by a very large majority. But when the 
vote was taken, it showed 184% for 
Seward and 181 for Lincoln. The third 
ballot gave Mr. Lincoln 231% votes— 
only two short of the number required 
to nominate him—when, before the re- 
sult was declared, enough Ohio and New 
England votes were promptly given to 
nominate him. But that mere majority 
was not permitted to stand on the record, 
for State after State wheeled into the 
Lincoln ranks, and, amid immense en- 
thusiasm, he was made by a unanimous 
vote, on the motion of the Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts (Seward’s strongest friend), the 
Republican candidate for President; and 
in due time he was elected the first Re- 
publican President of the United States. 

In a long and private conversation 
with President Lincoln during a whole 
evening at the Soldiers’ Home, during 
the week of his inauguration, he gave me 
a history of his feelings and anxieties 
during the campaign. He said he had 
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“gone his whole length” for the Repub- 
lican party (six feet and four inches, I 
thought), and he felt that the nation was 
thoroly aroused and enthusiastic, as 
never before, for the overthrow of slav- 
ery and the establishment of freedom 
thruout the land. He was sure, he said, 
“from the word go,” after his nomina- 
tion that he would be elected. 

In November, on the day of the elec- 
tion, he said he was calm and sure of the 
result. The first news he received, most- 
ly from New York, was unfavorable, and 
he felt a little discouraged. Later the 
dispatches indicated a turn in the tide, 
and when he learned of his election he 
said his heart overflowed with thanks- 
giving to God for his providential good- 
ness to our beloved country. He con- 
tinued : “I cannot conceal the fact that I 
was a very happy man,” and then he 
added, with much feeling, “Who could 
help being so under such circumstances ?” 
He then said that “the enthusiastic greet- 
ings of his neighbors and friends during 
the evening, at the club,” together with 
the numerous telegrams which poured in 
upon him, “well nigh upset him with 
joy.” At a late hour he left the club 
rooms and went home to talk over mat- 
ters with his wife. Before going to the 
club that evening to get the election news 
as it came in, he said: “I told my wife 
to go to bed, as probably I should not 
be back before midnight. When at about 
twelve o’clock the news came informing 
me of my election I said: ‘Boys, I think I 
will go home now; for there is a little 
woman there who would like to hear the 
news.’ The club gave me three rousing 
cheers and then I left. On my arrival I 
went to my bedroom and found my wife 
sound asleep. I gently touched her 
shoulder and said, ‘Mary!’; she made no 
answer. I spoke again, a little louder, 
saying, ‘Mary, Mary! we are elected!’ 
Well,” continued the President, “I then 
went to bed, but before I went to sleep 
I selected every member of my Cabinet 
save one. I determined on Seward for 
my Secretary of State, Chase for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Welles (whose ac- 
quaintance I made in Hartford) for 
Secretary of the Navy, and Blair and 
others for the other positions; but I was 
induced to make one or two changes 
when I got to Washington. My Cabinet, 
however, was substantially fixt upon that 
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night. I wanted Seward, for I had the 
highest respect for him and the utmost 
confidence in his ability. I wanted Chase 
also; I considered him one of the ablest, 
best and most reliable men in the coun- 
try, and a good representative of the 
progressive, anti-slavery element in the 
party.” In a word, he said he “wanted 
all his competitors to have a place in his 
Cabinet in order to create harmony in the 
party.” 

In 1862, Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton, 
who had then, by 
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thought I had better let the President 
know this by a personal interview—if I 
could go to Washington—or, if not, by 
letter. I went immediately to Washing- 
ton and called without. delay at the 
White House. An immense crowd was 
there, and after waiting an hour or more, 
I came to the conclusion that there was 
no chance of seeing the President that 
morning. The city was then in the 
greatest excitement—as was the whole 
country—about the news from the battle- 
fields; and I saw 





contract, the sole 
editorial control of 
the paper, while I 
retained direction 
only of the finan- 
cial and other 
business depart- 
ments, felt it to be 
their duty, against 
my wishes, to crit- 
icise President 
Lincoln for “not 
moving more rap- 
idly in suppressing 
the Rebellion.” At 
one time, while 
General McClellan 
was the leader of 
our armies in Vir- 
ginia, the editors, 
believing that the 
great body of the 
people demanded 
more activity, 
spoke out plainly, 
and perhaps too 
much so, about the 
“slow course of the 
President.” Mr. 





that the poor man 
had enough on his 
mind to crush him, 
without my add- 
ing a feather’s 
weight to his 
troubles. I start- 
ed to go to my. 
hotel, when, in 
passing out of the 
reception room, I 
met the President 
face to face, on 
his way from his 
office downstairs 
to his luncheon. 
He grasped my 
hand and said: 
‘Well, well! is this 
you? What can I 
do for you?” I 
commenced to tell 
my errand, when 
he broke out in 
the most tender 
and touching 
words, saying: 
“Mr. Bowen, I 
now know your 








Lincoln felt deep- 
ly grieved by these 
criticisms in THE 
INDEPENDENT and 
a mutual friend—the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax—supposing, as he did, that I 
was then the sole owner and editor of 
the paper. Mr. Colfax—then a lead- 
ing Republican Congressman from the 
West—lost no time in writing me on 
the subject. My reply to him was 
that I did not control the editorial 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT except in 
the business departments, and requested 
him kindly to state that fact to the Presi- 
dent. He did so immediately, but 


spoke about it to 


GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT. 
From a contemporary 


position; it is all 
right. I am sorry 
you troubled your- 
self to come here. Pray don’t bother 
yourself a moment;’ and with many 
kind words he prest my hand, and we 
parted. 

Never after that interview did the 
President have occasion to criticise THE 
INDEPENDENT for deviating from its uni- 
form course in doing all in its power to 
sustain and encourage him in his efforts 
for the suppression of the Rebellion. 
Such measures, however, were soon 
adopted by him as convinced and satis- 
fied the people of the whole North. 


New York City. 


Brady negative. 





An Unpublisht Lincoln Letter 


BY HENRY OLDYS 


here publisht was in a bundle of 

old letters found among the ef- 
fects of my grandfather, Hon. Nathan 
Sargent, on his death in 1878. The pack- 
age contained communications from 
Henry Clay, John M. Clayton, Edward 
Everett, Lewis Cass, Henry A. Wise, 
Reverdy Johnson and a number of other 
men whose activities helped to mold the 
destiny of the nation. It has been my 
intention, when pressure of regular 
duties would permit, to publish these let- 


. ‘HE letter of which a fac-simile is 


ters, which cast some slight additional 
light on the political history of the coun- 


try for more than twenty years. This 
Lincoln letter belongs to a later period 
than is covered by the bulk of the corre- 
spondence, and readily detaches itself 
from the rest, as was long ago pointed 
out to me by my friend, Col. John G. 
Nicolay, who was anxious to use it in 
the life of Lincoln prepared jointly by 
‘himself and Mr. Hay. At the time I was 
not convinced by his arguments and was 
unwilling to part with the letter. As we 
grow older we grow wiser, and I have 
since regretted that I did not accede to 
Colonel Nicolay’s earnest request. How- 
ever, that is past, and I am glad that I 
now have the opportunity to offer this 
additional bit to the Lincolniana called 
forth by the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of our great President. 

The letter was written in the period 
intervening between Lincoln’s unsuccess- 
ful campaign against Stephen A. Doug- 
las in 1858 for the Senatorship from 
Illinois and his nomination for the Presi- 
dency at the Chicago convention of 
1860. The intense agitation attending 
the passage of the Nebraska bill in 1854 


had been augmented by the subsequent 
rapid succession of events. The Ostend 
manifesto, with its open advocacy of the 
conquest of Cuba, for the purpose, as the 
North firmly believed, of extending 
slave-holding territory, and in the fram- 
ing of which Buchanan, then Minister to 
England, had played a leading part; the 
various filibustering expeditions under- 
taken against Cuba, Nicaragua and Mex- 
ico, with the same design; the bloody 
reign of violence and lawlessness in 
Kansas; the frequént scenes of strife 
resulting from attempts to execute the 
fugitive slave law; the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, with its pro-slavery obiter dictum 
of the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court—had swept both North 
and South off their feet and had pro- 
duced a confusion of political alignments 
that resembled chaos. The demoraliza- 
tion of the great Democratic party, due 
to the tension on the slavery question 
and precipitated by Lincoln in his de- 
bates with Douglas, had given to its op- 
ponents a glimpse of victory, if only the 
diverse constituents of the opposition 
could be united. Judge Sargent, an old 
line Whig, was one of many who at- 
tempted to solve this difficult problem of 
fusing the various shades of opinion into 
one so as to present a solid front to the 
common enemy. A lifelong friend and 
ardent admirer of Henry Clay, it was 
but natural that his thoughts should turn 
to compromise. In the palmy days of 
the Whig party (to which he had given 
its name) he had been prominent in 
party counsels both as the editor. of a 
leading newspaper and as a political 
writer (his. “Oliver Oldschool” letters 
had been accepted as gospel by the rank 
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and file). He felt it his duty, therefore, 
to contribute his share to the solution of 
the vext question of devising a platform 
on which all the opponents of Democ- 
racy could unite. And not that only; 
with many other conservative men, he 
was greatly alarmed at the rapid growth 
of bitter sectional feeling, and hoped that 
if the Republican party could be commit- 
ted to milder measures, the impending 
conflict would be averted. This was a 
hope that glimmered in the breasts of 
many in those exciting days, chiefly men 
of the older régime, who felt that the 
headlong whirl toward conflict that fol- 
lowed so closely the death of Henry 
Clay, the Great Pacificator, was largely 
(lue to the removal of that steady hand 
from the helm. The followers—and it is 
not hyperbole to call them the worship- 
pers—of that gallant leader, were filled 
with the desire to secure a settlement of 
the burning question of slavery along the 
lines of the principles they had imbibed 
from him. Party rancor and strife for 
supremacy were. not incompatible with 
national safety, but the vital prejudice 
for or against slavery must be dealt with 


by compromise, or the country would be 


plunged into a fratricidal conflict. It is 
possible that such men as Judge Sargent 
believed it would be better to lose the 
Presidential contest to the Democrats 
than to win on terms that would mean 
certain war. 


Lincoln and those who had joined with, 
him in organizing the Republican party 
were of sterner stuff. To them slavery 
was a hideous crime, and there could be 
no compromise with evil. Whatever the 
result, there was but one course—to pre- 
vent “the spread and nationalization of 
slavery” and to hope for its ultimate ex- 
tinction in its Southern stronghold. In 
a letter written to Schuyler Colfax July 
6th, 1859, a few days after the Sargent 
letter, Lincoln says, after deprecating the 
tendency to “platform” for local issues 
without regard to their effect elsewhere: 

“Kansas, in her confidence that she can be 
saved to freedmen on ‘Squatter Sovereignty, 


ought not to forget that to prevent the spread 
and nationalization of slavery is a national 
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concern, and must be attended to by the na- 
tions.”” 

He, too, was looking beyond the Presi- 
dential contest to the establishment of 
principles on which the sectional conflict 
must be settled. But with him it was no 
concession, but a fight to the finish. A 
country could not exist half slave, half 
free. One side or the other must domi- 
nate. It was not a question where to 
draw the line, for no line could be drawn 
that recognized the existence of slavery 
as right. The question must be decided 
definitely and forever whether slavery 
was right or wrong. Possest as he was 
of an abiding conviction that slavery was 
wrong per se, he could consider no com- 
promise with those who upheld it on 
moral grounds. His complete and forci- 
ble rejection of Judge Sargent’s pro- 
posed platform was to be expected, not 
only because of its weakness as a stand- 
ard around which to rally the scattered 
forces of opposition, but because of its 
ignoring what he regarded as a national 
crime. In a letter to Canisius written 
just four weeks earlier (May 17th, 
1859) he thus expresses himself : 

“As to the matter of fusion, I am for it, if 
it can be had on Republican grounds; and I 
am not for it on any other terms. A fusion 
on any other terms would be as foolish as un- 
principled. I am against letting down 
the Republican standard a hair’s breadth.” 

With him it was a question, not mere- 
ly of expediency, but of moral principle ; 
and moral principles are not a legitimate 
subject of compromise. 

In his debates with Douglas during 
the preceding summer Lincoln had clari- 
fied and sharply delineated the issue be- 
tween the North and South as no other 
man had yet done. He had widened and 
made impassable the breach between the 
Douglas and Buchanan Democrats; he 
had demolished the refuge of “squatter 
sovereignty,” and he had raised himself 
personally to such an eminence that his 
own unflinching individuality was the 
rallying point for all the uncompromis- 
ing foes of slavery. His unyielding atti- 
tude and his towering figure are clearly 
markt in his letter to Judge Sargent. 

Strvex Sprinc, Mb. . 


‘Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, p. 176. 
*Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, p. 181. 





Lincoln and Labor 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AutHor or “Our Benevotent Feuparism,” “Mass anp Crass,” Erc. 


¢¢ J] AM glad to see,” said Abraham 
Lincoln in his 
speech, March 6, 1860, “that a 
system of labor prevails in New England 
under which laborers can strike when 
they want to. I like the system 
which lets a man quit when he wants to, 
_and wish it might prevail everywhere.” 
The strike of the Lynn shoemakers was 
then in progress,-and Lincoln seems to 
have regarded it with deep concern. At 
Hartford, March 5th, and at New Haven 
the following day, he gave it considerable 
mention in his speeches. Doubtless to 
him at that time.a strike was of the na- 
ture of anew phenomenon. He had been 
familiar only with the more primitive re- 
lation of employer and employee on the 
frontier. But the material well-being of 


workingmen was a subject upon which 
he had pondered for many years, and any 
legitimate means intended to further that 
well-being was sure to awaken his sym- 


pathy. As early as 1847 he had written: 


“Inasmuch as most good things are produced 
by labor, it follows that all such things belong 
of right to those whose labor produced them. 
But it has-so happened, in all ages of the 
world, that some have labored, and others have, 
without labor, enjoyed a large portion of the 
fruits. This is wrong and should not continue. 
To secure to each laborer the whole product 
of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a 
worthy object of any good government.” 


This is a somewhat remarkable decla- 
ration, considering the time at which it 
was uttered, and the environment in 
which Lincoln lived. The hired laborers 
whom Lincoln knew were not of the fac- 
tory or the mill, sustaining only an im- 
personal and collective relation with their 
employers. They were men who hired 
out for a time—as a rule, one’or two to 
an employer—subsequently becoming in- 
dependent producers or the employers of 
other men. The frontier was developing 
rapidly, there were no class lines, and 
the workman of one day was often the 
employer of the morrow. “There is -no 
permanent class of hired laborers among 
us,” said Lincoln in 1854; and tho the 
statement was by no means correct as ap- 
plied to the East, it was in a large meas- 


New Haven’ 


ure true of the Middle West. The con- 
cept of the wage laborer’s right to the 
whole produce of his labor is one not usu- 
ally found among men bred in a commu- 
nity where only the more primitive forms 
of capitalism prevail. Where did Lincoln 
get it? Was it framed out of something 
which he found in Horace Greeley’s Tri- 
bune, then an outspoken advocate of 
Fourierite Socialism? Or did he develop 
it out of his own reflection? 

There is no answer. But we know 
from his speeches and letters that the la- 
bor question claimed an increasing share 
of his attention. In his Cincinnati sp.ech 
of September 17th, 1859, he devoted con- 
siderable time to it; and in his speech be- 
fore the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society at Milwaukee, thirteen days later, 
he takes up, point by point, the argument 
subsequently made in his First Annual 
Message on the necessity of giving 
greater consideration to labor than to 
capital. 

In all this he is still dealing-with the 
forms of labor, whether hired or inde- 
pendent, typical of the Middle West. He 
praises the industrious, sober and honest 
wage-worker who “accumulates capital” 
and thus becomes the employer of other 
men. A relation of capital and labor is 
thus rightfully establisht between em- 
ployer and employee, he says—“a relation 
of which I make no complaint.” But he 
insists that that relation, after all, “does 
not embrace more than one-eighth of the 
labor of the country.” In other words, 
in Lincoln’s judgment, seven-eighths of 
the labor of the country was at that time 
being done by self-employing farmers and 
artisans. 

Lincoln’s statistics were sometimes 
faulty, and they were conspicuously so 
here. The crude census of 1860 does not 
help us much in determining the measure 
of his error, but it is certain that the fac- 
tory system was already well developed 
in the Eastern States, particularly in the’ 
production of textiles, metals (including 
implements), lumber products and 
leather, When Lincoln came East in the 
winter of 1859-60 he became acquainted 
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with this—to him—new relation of labor 
and capital. The Lynn shoemakers had 
joined in a strike, and the Democrats, 
particularly Douglas, were making polit- 
ical capital of the trouble. Labor unions 
were then looked upon with grave appre- 
hension by the people generally—that is, 
that part of the people who had so much 
as heard of such bodies. But Lincoln 
boldly took sides with the strikers. Ac- 
cording to an abstract of his Hartford 
speech: 

“Mr. Lincoln then took up the Massachus- 
setts shoemakers’ strike, treating it in a humor- 
ous and philosophical manner, and exposing to 
ridicule the foolish pretense of Senator Doug- 
las, that the strike arose from ‘this unfortunate 
sectional warfare.’ Mr. Lincoln thanked God 
that we have a system of labor where there 
can be a strike. Whatever the pressure, there 
is a point where the workman may stop.” 

At New Haven his speech was report- 
ed verbatim. He said: 

“Another specimen of this bushwhacking— 
that “shoe strike.” Now be it understood that 
1 do not pretend to know all about the matter. 
I am merely going to speculate a little about 
some of its phases, and at the outset I am glad 
to see that a system of labor prevails in New 
England under which laborers can strike when 
they want to, where they are not obliged to 
work under all circumstances, and are not tied 
down and obliged to labor whether you pay 
them or not. I like the system which .lets a 
man quit when he wants to, and wish it might 
prevail everywhere.” 

The warm sympathy of Lincoln 
for laboring men, organized and un- 
organized, is manifest in many of 
his utterances. The reciprocal devo- 
tion of laboring men to Lincoln and 
the cause he represented is equally 
notable. In the years just preceding the 
Civil War the unskilled and unorganized 
workers of the North were generally 
prompted instinctively to oppose slavery. 
The skilled and organized workers, it 
must be confest, too often objected to any 
interference with slavery. In this atti- 
tude they were no doubt guided by the 
manufacturers, who deprecated all anti- 
slavery agitation because it “disturbed 
business.” The manufacturers followed 
what they conceived to be their immedi- 
ate interests, and the mechanics, who had 
not then developed an independent class 
feeling, imitated the attitude of their em- 
ployers. 

But when the crash came they awak- 
ened to the real significance of the strug- 
gle. The organized workers enlisted with 


the same eagerness as did their unorgan- 
ized brothers. Printers, carpenters, paint- 
ers, shoemakers, machinists, hurried to 
the front, and many unions were thinned 
to the breaking point. A general conven- 
tion of trade unionists in Philadelphia in 
1861 pledged their support to Lincoln and 
dlemanded the abolition of slavery. Sim- 
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l‘rom a photograph made in Urbana, IIl., in the fall 
of 1857, From the collection of Frederick Hill 
Meserve, New Yo 


ilar action was taken by many unions 
thruout the country, tho most union men 
proved their devotion by promptly enlist- 
ing instead of remaining at home to pass 
resolutions. The Workingmen’s Associ- 
ation of New York City, in March, 1864, 
elected Lincoln an honorary member, 
adopted a congratulatory address, and 
sent a committee to wait upon him and 
notify him of his election to membership. 
The workingmen of England recognized 
the significance of the struggle quite as 
clearly as did their American brothers. 
The cotton operatives of Lancashire, 
6,000 strong, at a meeting in Manchester 
on New Year’s Eve, 1862, refused to pe- 
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tition Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
tervene, and adopted a congratulatory 
address to Lincoln, urging him to abol- 
ish slavery. Somewhat similar action 
was taken on the same night by large 
workingmen’s gatherings in London and 
Sheffield. Other meetings in London and 
Bradford, on January 29th, 1863, and 
thruout England and Scotland during 
February and March, continued the 
movement. One of the most notable of 
these meetings was the gathering of trade 
unionists in St. James’s Hall, London, on 
March 26th. It was addrest by John Stu- 
art Mill, Professor Beesly, John Bright 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
From a photograph owned by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, made w Fassett, a Chicago, in October, 
1859. 


and others, and one of the resolutions 
was proposed by Sir W. R. Cremer, at 
the time a working carpenter. 

In December, 1864, the Central Coun- 
cil of the newly formed International 
Workingmen’s Association, a body des- 
tined to become famous as the forereuner 
of the International Socialist movement, 
transmitted toe Lincoln an address con- 





gratulating the American people on the 
President’s re-election. It is possible that 
this address was written by Karl Marx— 
most probable that he had a hand in its 
preparation, for he was a member of the 
Council at the time, and many of the 
passages in the document are Marxian in 
thought and construction: 


“From the commencement of the Titanic 
American strife, the workingmen of Europe 
felt instinctively that the star spangled banner 
carried the destiny of their class. . . . The 
working classes of Europe understood at once, 
even before the frantic partisanship of the up- 
per classes for the Confederate gentry had 
given its dismal warning, that the slaveholders’ 
rebellion was to sound the tocsin for a general 
holy crusade of property against labor, and that 
for the men of labor, with their hopes for the 
future, even their past conquests were at stake 
in that tremendous conflict on the other side 
of the Atlantic. They. [the working 
classes] consider it an earnest of the epoch to 
come that it fell to the lot of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the single minded son of the working 
class, to lead his country thru the matchless 
struggle for the rescue of an enchained race 
and the reconstruction of a social work.” 


These evidences of working-class de- 
votion to the cause. he represented 
touched Lincoln profoundly. .To the 
committee of the Workingmen’s. Associ- 
ation of New York City he replied at 
length, quoting the part of his First An- 
nual Message regarding the relations of 
labor and capital, and adding: 


“You comprehend, as your address shows, 
that the existing rebellion means more and 
tends to do more than the perpetuation oi 
African slavery—that it is, in fact, a war upon 
the rights of all working people. . . . None 
are so deeply interested to resist the present 
rebellion as the working people. Let them be- 
ware of prejudices, working division and hos- 
tility among themselves. The most notable 
feature of a disturbance in your city last sum 
mer [referring to the draft riots] was the 
hanging of some working people by other 
working people. It should never be so. The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of 
the family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people, of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds.” 


To the address of the Manchester 
workingmen he replied on January roth, 
1863: 


“IT know and deeply deplore the sufferings 
which the workingmen at Manchester, and in 
all Europe, are called to endure in this crisis. 

_ Thru the action of our disloyal citi- 
zens, the workingmen of Europe have beeu 
subjected to severe trials, for the purpose of 
forcing their sanction to that attempt [to per- 
petuate slavery]. Under the circumstances I 
cannot but regard your decisive utterances 
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upon the question as an instance of sublime 
Christian heroism which has not been sur- 
passed in any age or in any country. It is in- 
deed an energetic and reinspiring assurance of 
the inherent power of truth, and of the ulti- 
mate and universal triumph of justice, human- 
ity, and freedom.” 

To the workingmen of London he 
wrote, on February 2d, 1863, expressing 
his “sincere appreciation of the exalted 
and humane sentiments” by which their 
address to him was inspired, declaring 
that the obligation had devolved upon the 
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by Charles Francis Adams, then Minis- 
ter to England. 

Said Lincoln in his First Annual Mes- 
sage: 


“Labor is prior to, and independent of capi- 
tal. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and 
deserves much the higher consideration. : 
No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty—none 
less inclined to touch or take aught whicn 
they have not honestly earned. Let them be- 

















THE LINCOLN FAMILY. 
From the Frederick Hill Meserve collection. 


American people of testing “whether a 
government establisht on the principles of 
human freedom can be _ maintained 
against an effort to build one upon the 
exclusive foundation of human bondage,” 
and rejoicing in the evidences of magna- 
nimity which the London workingmen 
are manifesting in their attitude toward 
the struggle. There is no record of a 
reply by Lincoln to the address of the 
International, tho the receipt of the ad- 
dress was acknowledged in a formal note 


ware of surrendering a political power they 
already possess, and which, if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the door of advance- 
ment against such as they, and to fix new 
disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of 
liberty shall be lost.” 

Three years later he repeated these 
words, and added, “The views then ex- 
prest remain unchanged,” and further, 
“T cannot better express myself.” 

“Lincoln did not see,” says Mr. Henry 
Bryan Binns in his “Lincoln,” “the in- 
dustrial change that was coming. He 
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believed that in maintaining the individ- 
ualistic ideals of the North he was main- 
taining the only practical social equal- 
ity.” He was, as I have pointed out in a 
previous article (Collier's, April Ist, 
1905), fundamentally a Jeffersonian, tho 
his Jeffersonianism was qualified by a 
good deal of what today would be called 
socialism. His thought lagged behind his 
feeling. Committed to the old individu- 
alism, oblivious of the tremendous change 
then going on in the operation of indus- 
try, and yet sympathetic to the core with 
the utmost assertion by the working class 
of its rights and powers, many of his ex- 
pressions seem, in the light of modern 
judgment, to be paradoxical. Almost in 
the same sentence he talks of working- 
class solidarity, and yet of the opportu- 


nity for each workman to become 
wealthy; of securing to éach the whole 
product of his labor, and yet of the legiti- 
macy of capitalist profit. In his econom- 
ics he was an Individualist; in his ethics 
he was a Socialist. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the 
changed views he might have held had 
he lived thru the great crisis that ab- 
sorbed his thought and taxt his energies. 
He would have rounded out his convic- 
tions and made them more consistent 
with one another ; but whether by attain- 
ing a more consistent Individualism or 
a more consistent Socialism, we cannot 
know. - At all events he was, and would 
have remained, a devoted friend of the 
toiler—no doubt the truest, warmest 
friend of labor that ever ruled a nation. 


New York Cry. 


Lincoln in the Hearts of the People 


BY BENJAMIN CHAPIN 


{Sprung from the best New England stock, transplanted to the Western Reserve, Ben- 
jamin Chapin was born in Bristol, Ohio, 2 few years after the Civil War, and was edu- 
cated at New Lime Institute and University of Chicago. Mr. Chapin has achieved extraor- 


dinary success in an original four-act play, entitled “Lincoln at the White House, 
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with daily matinees at the Garden Theater, New York. In connection with the centenary 
of Lincoln’s birth and in view of the actor-playwright’s long identification with the char- 
acter of the martyred President, we have asked him to tell the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
how the Lincoln idea has grown and developed with him as an artist and with the Ameri- 


can people, his auditors.—Eprror.] 


HEN | first exprest my intention 

\W of embodying Lincoln on the 

stage. my friends looked at me 

askance and gave me up as conceited or 

*crazy. “You fail to realize,” said a well- 

wisher, “the affection and reverence of 

the American people for the great mar- 

tyr. When you portray the man, you 
flout that sentiment.” 

Undismayed, I contintied to study pas- 
sionately every bit of Lincolniana within 
my reach, to interview his surviving com- 
rades at Washington and Springfield, and 
to prepare myself for the arduous task of 
making the President live again. The 
physical make-up and characterization 
proved but a matter of a few weeks. To 
embody the spirit of a man, so to speak, 
was a task of five years’ duration. 

When I faced the first audience to see 
and hear the Lincoln monologue, cover- 





ing a two hours’ entertainment, wherein 
I told stories, gave a cabinet meeting and 
a home scene with Mrs. Lincoln and Tad, 
all in the make-up of the President, my 
friends’ predictions were falsified. There 
was not a man, woman or child who re- 
sented the Lincoln embodiment. Instead, 
for some time after the beginning of my 
performance, wonder and astonishment 
ruled the audience, as tho a ghost rather 
than the actor walked the boards. Ven- 
erable ladies of sixty and more viewed 
me with that vacant, fascinated stare of 
the hypnotic subjects. After the per- 
formance ended several persons came up 
and talkt to me. They did not address 
me as Mr. Chapin. Each man or woman 
called me Mr. Lincoln, and there was no 
joke nor flattery about this. Apparently 
I was Lincoln to them for the time. 

I have often been asked, Do you por- 
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tray the real Lincoln? I answer, Yes— 
and no. It is obvious to those familiar 
with dramatic art that from my resources 
and knowledge of the character I must 
nevertheless portray the people’s idea or 
ideal of Lincoln. The portrayal, my crit- 
ics tell me, bears the stamp of truth. Yet 
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seph Jefferson’s famous dictum that the 
secret.of acting is to seem natural, not to 
be natural, The absolute, literal Lincoln 
of the White House would appear ex- 
tremely unnatural to the audiences that 
go to see the character. 

I had a striking illustration of this in 
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“LINCOLN” READING “THE INDEPENDENT.” 
Mr. Chapin, impersonator of Lincoln, as he appears on the stage. 


it is the seeming truth and not the literal 
truth. I have ever been guided by Jo- 


Butler, Pa., several years ago, when | 
addrest a teachers’ institute and told a 
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teal Lincoln story about Tad, his father, 
and the boy’s discovery of a litter of pup- 
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at atime. You have brought together all 
the main qualities, so I could get a per- 





THE FUNERAL OF LINCOLN. 
This catafalque was used in the celebration of the obsequies of Abraham Lincoln in the City of New York, 


April 24th and 25th, 1865. 
inch in height. On this 
on which the coffin rested. 


cloth, which fell at the side nearl 


The main platform was fourteen feet long, eight feet wide and fifteen feet one 
latform, which was five feet from the ground, was a dais six inches in height 
Above the dais was a canopy supported by four columns curved upward at 
the center and surmounted by a miniature Temple of Liberty. 


The platform was covered with black 


to the ground and was edged with silver bullion fringe; festoons of 
black cloth also hung from the sides, festooned with silver stars and also edged with silver bullion. 


The 


canopy was trimmed in like manner with black cloth festooned and spangled with silver bullion, the cor- 


ners surmounted by rich 


t plumes of black and white feathers. 
American flags slightly inclined, festooned and covered with crepe. 


At the base of each column were three 
The Temple of Liberty was repre- 


sented as deserted, having no emblems of any kind in or around it except a small flag at the top at half 


mast. 


around the coffin was strewed with flowers. 


pies. The story was not broad in any 
sense. It was merely extremely homely 
and racy of the soil, but it did not fit in 
with the Pennsylvanians’ idea of Lincoln. 
Several persons walked out and the vil- 
lage paper next day excoriated me. The 
lesson never had to be repeated. I aim to 
give all the essential sides of Lincoln’s 
character, but attuned to artistic harmony 
and with the irrelevant details shoved far 
in the background. This seeming nat- 
uralness has succeeded so well that men 
who have known Lincoln in the flesh have 
often said to me: 

“I saw more of the real Lincoln in two 
hours of your play than I ever saw be- 
fore, tho I have been with him for weeks 





The inside of the car was lined with white satin, fluted. 
pended a large eagle with outspread wings, having in its talons a 


From the center of the roof was sus- 
laurel wreath. The platform 


: hk The car was drawn by sixteen gray horses covered with black 
cloth trimmings, each horse being led by a groom. 


spective view of the man himself which I 
never realized when I was with him, for 
perhaps I was too near to Lincoln to 
know him.” 

And this brings me to the neo-Lincoln 
idea, the place of Lincoln in history and 
in the hearts of his countrymen. During 
the eleven years I have been presenting 
this character, the public interest not only 
in my work but in Lincoln in general has 
been steadily growing. The multitude of 
plans for honoring Lincoln by monu- 
ments, memorial: shrines, roadways and 
waterways, shows how intense is the af- 


. fection of America for its greatest his- 


torical figure. If the public has been kind 
to my work, it has been, perhaps, because 
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I have shared this reverence for the man 
and have maintained the belief that Lin- 
coln is the one world-wide contribution 
of the United States to the Immortals. 
He was most modest. Often he said that 
any other statesman could take his place 
and that the shoes of any of his Cabinet 
officers could easily be filled. My studies 
have led me to the opposite conclusion. 
No other captain at the helm could have 
weathered the terrible civil storm. And 
remember that Lincoln stood alone. No 
man in public life remained his undevi- 
ating supporter from the start to the fin- 
ish. Even in his Cabinet he was much 
distrusted, and the story that the aged 
Senator Dawes told me of Charles Sum- 
ner illustrates the feeling of many in 
Congress. Sumner, raging and venge- 
ful, took the horse car from the Capitol 
to Dawes’s, and after denouncing the 
President remarked : 

“Tt will be impossible for that man Lin- 
coln to be re-elected President after my 
speech last night!” 

Sumner’s tremendous egoism was 
balkt of this-wish. The captain stayed 
at the helm. While his opponents changed 
and shifted, Lincoln was always the 
same. The phrases of boyhood and 
young manhood came back to his lips in 
his closing years. Always he possest a 
wonderful all-around sympathy not only 
for the Unionists and their cause, but for 
all humanity. It is this which distin- 
guishes Lincoln from our other great 
Americans. He was not a member of an 
aristocratic class like George Washing- 
ton, nor was he simply a great national 
patriot like Washington, Jackson or 
Grant. Other nations recognize the uni- 
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versal character of Lincoln’s genius by 
displaying his statues and portraits be- 
fore the children in the schools, as the 
replicas of no other American statesman 
are displayed. 

A great monument of brick and stone 
to Lincoln, like Grant’s Tomb, for in- 
stance, would be an eyesore. Personally 
I should not care to look at it, and I 
doubt if most Lincoln admirers would de- 
rive pleasure therefrom. A great public 
roadway, like that proposed between 
Washington and Gettysburg, would ex- 
press the spirit of the man better than 
anything else. With the project of the 
Lincoln Farm Association to purchase 
his birthplace at Hodgenville; Ky., I am 
in hearty sympathy. The receipts of my 
first performance at the Garden Theater 
were, in fact, devoted to this fund. 

I believe in preserving the Lincoln 
farm, and there is nothing against hav- 
ing a reproduction made, if desired, of 
the old Lincoln log cabin. Historical in- 
vestigation shows that the actual old log 
cabin has long since rotted away. The 
reproductions are not the cabin any more 
than the “scaffold” of John Brown, pieces 
of which used to be hawkt about from 
house to house by peddlers in Ohio when 
I was a boy, was the real thing. My en- 
terprising press agent several years ago 
credited me with the ownership of a freak 
cabin in which the timbers of the Lincoln 
and Jefferson Davis homes were com- 
mingled. Needless to say, he dreamed 
this without my authority or consent. I 
have often been asked to stand as spon- 
sor for fake cabins, but have always re- 
fused to do so. 

New Yorx City. 


Salutation 
BY RUTH STERRY 


Dip you choose the journey, friend? 
No, nor I; 

But to make it cheerfully, 
Let us try. 

When the day is dark, I pray, 

Sing a song to cheer the way, 

For tomorrow we will be 

One day nearer to the sea. 


Did you choose the journey, friend? 
No, nor I; : 

But we know the end will come 
By and by. 

All today we bear the load 

Up the weary winding road, 

But tomorrow we may 

At the Inn in company. 


Rosette Park, N. J. 



































OLD STATE HOUSE (NOW COUNTY BUILDING), 
Springfield, Ill. 


The Lincoln Illinois Country: 


BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE 


[At our request Professor Dodge, who holds the chair in English at the University 
of Illinois and who is known as a student of Lincoln, made a special trip thru the Lincoln 
Illinois Country in preparation for this article—Eprtor.] 


HEN Thomas Lincoln moved 
W with his family from Indiana 
to Illinois in the spring of 
1830, he selected for his first home a spot 
about ten miles west of Decatur, the 
county seat of Macon County. In the 
short autobiography prepared in 1859 
Lincoln wrote: 

“Here they built a log cabin, into which they 
removed and made sufficient of rails to fence 
ten acres of ground, fenced and broke the 
ground, and raised a crop of some corn upon 
it the same year.” 

This cabin, which was occupied by the 
Lincoln family for only a short time, was 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition, but by some oversight it was 
destroyed on the close of the exposition. 





The cabin at the St. Louis Exposition 
was constructed from a picture of the 
original. 

Altho the young Abraham Lincoln had 
reached his majority before this change 
in the family affairs had occurred, and 
was therefore his own master, he appar- 
ently wisht to give full measure of serv- 
ice. That same summer, however, he 
left home and started out for himself. 
Curiously enough, his first engagement, 
that of taking a flat boat to New Or- 
leans, brought him to his later home, 
Springfield, then a town of about twelve 
hundred inhabitants. By another coin- 
cidence, the flat boat was stranded near 
his second Illinois home, New Salem, 
where he settled on his return from his 
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THE LINCOLN LOG CABIN. 
After a steel engraving made from a photograph by H. W. Sciberd about 18665. 


eventful journey down the _ river. 
While in New Salem, in 1832, Lincoln 
became a candidate for the Legislature, 
but in spite of his personal popularity he 
suffered his first and only defeat at the 
hands of the people. During the New 
Salem period Lincoln volunteered for 
the Black Hawk War, and later served 
as postmaster, storekeeper and surveyor, 
and began the study of law. If for no 
other reason, the town of New Salem can 
claim distinction as the place in which 
Lincoln began his double career as law- 
yer and politician. 

But close as is the association of New 
Salem with the beginnings of Lincoln’s 
activities, the chief interest will always 
center in his later home, Springfield, to 
which he moved in 1837. As he himself 
said in the exquisite farewell address at 
the little station, on February 11th, 1861: 

“My friends, no one, not in my situation, can 


appreciate my feeling of sadness at this partns. 
© this place, and the kindness of these people, 


I Gwe everything. Here I have lived a quarter 
of a century and have passed from a young to 
an old man. Here my children have been born, 
and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing 
when or whether ever I may return, with a 
task before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington.” 

From the time that he first settled 
there Lincoln was a loyal citizen of 
Springfield. He workt hard and saga- 
ciously to have the capital moved there, 
and the success of this effort was due not 
a little to him. Springfield could not 
have been a very attractive town at that 
time, with its mud roads, often almost 
impassable for wagons, and with small 
straggling buildings, some of them log 
cabins. But as Lincoln had just come 
from a village of still more primitive ap- 
pearance he was not critical. 

Immediately after settling in Springfield 
Lincoln began the practice of law, his 
very informal admission tothe Bar having 
been gained apparently the year before. 
He was associated at different times with 
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several different practitioners, his latest 
partnership, that with his biographer 
Herndon, being continued nominally un- 
til Lincoln’s death. Inquiry failed to re- 
veal any of the buildings occupied by 
Lincoln the lawyer. The last one, a two- 
story brick house, continued to stand un- 
til a few years ago, when it gave place to 
a business block. The two buildings 
still remaining that are closely connected 
with Lincoln are the old State House, on 
the square, now used as the Sangamon 
County Court House, and the home, four 
blocks away, on the corner of Eighth 
and Jackson streets. The first of these 
must have been a very fine building sixty 
years ago, when architectural standards 
in Illinois were not as high as they are 
now, and it is still a very useful burld- 
ing, with no signs of decay. It served 
its original purpose for many years after 
Lincoln’s death, and for the sake of its 
associations it should never be allowed 
to give way to a modern structure. But 
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when we think of the fate of so many of 
the county court houses of the Eighth 
District with which Lincoln’s name is 
associated, we can sometimes fear that 
the desire for improvement may find a 
sacrifice in the old State House on the 
square in Springfield. 

But fortunately for our descendants, 
the future of the far more interesting 
and significant building, the Lincoln 
home, is assured. It was built in 1839 
by the Rev. Charles Dresser, the first 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, now the pro- 
cathedral of the diocese of Springfield. 
Dr. Dresser married Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln in 1842, and two years later he sold 
the house to Mr. Lincoln. At that time 
it was what in the Central West is called 
a cottage, a house of a story and a half. 
Some time after the purchase it was 
changed into substantially its present 
shape under the direction of Mrs. Lin- 
coln during the absence of her husband 
on the circuit. The story that Lincoln, 




















MACON COUNTY’S FIRST COURT HOUSE. 
Used now as a stable. 
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on his return to Springfield, asked a 
friend who lived in that house, is thoroly 
characteristic, whether it be strictly true 
or not. 

Some biographers, desirous of empha-~ 
sizing the contrast between the Illinois 
home and the White House, speak of the 
former as a simple house or even as an 
humble home. This is quite from the 
question, for altho, even in its improved 
form, it was both smaller and plaine 
than the Edwards house and many oth- 
ers in Springfield, it was at that time not 
noticeably plain or small, and it was far 
from being humble. Many of the floors 
were of red oak. A portion of this wood, 
which had been removed in connection 
with the repairs, was used to construct a 
very effective frame for the ox yoke 
made by Lincoln, now in the possession 
of the University of Illinois. The rooms 
in the house, with the exception of the 
dining-room and the room above it, are 
decidedly large, and the effect of the two 
parlors to the left of the entrance is 
markedly good. The hall, to be sure, is 
long and narrow and without character. 
but that was the general fault of even 
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much handsomer houses, East and West, 
two generations ago. On the other hand, 
the most exacting architectural critic of 
today would be imprest with the sym- 
metrical elegance of the balustrade and 
the landing above is almost spacious. 
The front bedroom to the left was occu- 
pied by Mr. Lincoln, and there is still on 
the walls a portion of the paper from 
about 1854. The freshness of the colors 
and the simplicity of the design show 
that the interior finish of the house dur- 
ing its occupancy by the Lincolns must 
have been far above the average. The 
room back of Mr. Lincoln’s was occu- 
pied by Mrs. Lincoln and the younger 
boys. The rooms on the other side were 
used respectively as the spare room and 
Robert Lincoln’s bedroom and study. 
During the Presidency the house was 
ented and for some years after it re- 
ceived no special care, until 1883, when 
it was leased to an ideal tenant, Capt. 
C. H. Oldroyd, a warm admirer of Lin- 
coln and an enthusiastic and discriminat- 
ing collector of Lincolniana. He placed 
his collection there and opened the h-use 
to the public. A few years later Mr. 

















THE LINCOLN HOME, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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Robert ‘T. Lincoln presented the house 
to the State and Captain Oldroyd was 
appointed custodian. Since 1893 the 
home has been in charge of a descendant 
of Governor Ninian Edwards. 

Altho the furnishing of the house is in 
the main not that of the earlier occu- 
pants, there are many objects intimately 
connected with the family. The solid 
old Empire sofa in the sitting-room is 
from the Edwards home and it is said to 
have been used by Lincoln and Mary 
Todd during the period of courtship. 
The sideboard in the dining-room came 
from the same place, and it is undoubt- 
edly very much handsomer than the one 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln began 
housekeeping sixty-five years ago. 

During his whole professional career 
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southern portions of the State was chiefly 
furnished by Springfield. This peripa- 
tetic practice furnisht the lawyer inter- 
ested in politics with an admirable oppor- 
tunity to make himSelf known thru the 
State and to become acquainted in turn 
with the various local conditions. For 
Lincoln this legal pilgrimage seems to 
have had a peculiar charm, for he had 
much of the spirit of Dan Chaucer and 
could get entertainment and cheer from 
all sorts and conditions of men. There 
is no reason, however, to suppose that 
Lincoln on the circuit was ever the un- 
dignified, hail-fellow-well-met that some 
of his biographers represent him to have 
been. 

Contrary to the impression held by 
many persons not acquainted with the 




















LINCOLN HOME AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
From a photograph taken in 1890. 


Lincoln was intimately associated with 
the thirteen county seats which, with 
Springfield, formed the original Eighth 
District of Illinois. In those days the 
number of lawyers in any town outside 
of Chicago and the capital was very 
small and the supply for the central and 


State, the prairie of Central Illinois 
shows considerable variety and some por- 
tions lay claim to actual beauty. This is 
especially true of the portions crost by 
the Illinois, the Vermilion and the San- 
gamon rivers, the banks of which fre- 
quently consist of wooded bluffs. The 
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OX YOKE MADE BY: LINCOLN. 





Now on exhibition at the University of Illinois. 


old Macon County Court House now 
stands on a hill in a pretty park just out- 
side of Decatur, and there are similar 
beauty spots in connection with many 
of the other towns visited by Lincoln. 
During the Presidency Lincoln once re- 
ferred to his skill as a woodsman, and 
from many passages in his conversation 
and his writings we learn of his intimate 
knowledge of Nature. In the case of at 
least one of the county seats, Urbana, we 
have specific information that Lincoln 
was fond of walking in the woods to the 
wt 


north of. the town, and in spite of his 
sociability we may be sure that in other 
places he did not spend all his spare 
time with his colleagues in the court 
room or at the hotel. 

Like his great rival Douglas, Lincoln 
was heart and soul an Illinoisan, and like 
Douglas, too, he was a citizen of the 
State, not by the accident of birth, but by 
deliberate choice. He happened to be 
born in the same year in which Illinois 
became an independent territory, and his 
body lies in the soil he so dearly loved. 

Cuampatcn, IL, 


The Shepherd 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


From the wide reaches of the wind-swept wold 
With tender care he drives his flock to fold 
That they secure may sleep ;—— 
Thus, Lord, from the stark nightfall and the cold 
O shepherd Thou Thy sheep! 


Assury Park, N. J. 




















Memorable Words of Abraham Lincoln 


[From scores of the notable utterances of Abraham Lincoln we select the few that fol- 
low, which are of such historical importance that they ought to rest in every one’s memory. 


—EprrTor.] 


HOUSE divided against itself can- 

A not stand. I believe this Govern- 

ment cannot endure permanently 

half slave and half free. I do not expect 

the Union to be dissolved—I do not ex- 

pect the house to fall, but I do expect it 

will cease to be divided. It will become 

all one thing or all the other.—Spring- 
field, June, 1858. 





A duty devolves upon me which is, 
perhaps, greater than that which has de- 
volved upon any other man since the 
days of Washington. He never would 
have succeeded except for the aid of 
Divine Providence, upon which he at all 
times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
without the same divine aid which sus- 
tained him, and on the same Almighty 
Being I place my reliance for support, 
and I hope you, my friends, will all pray 
that I may receive that divine assistance, 
without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain. Again, I bid 
you all an affectionate farewell.—Spring- 
field, February 11th, 1860. 





I have never had a feeling, politically, 
that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. J] have often pondered over the 
dangers that were incurred by the men 
who assembled here and framed and 
adopted that Declaration of Independence. 
I have pondered over the toils that were 
endured by the officers and soldiers of 
the army who achieved that independ- 
ence. I have often inquired of myself 
what great principle or idea it was that 
kept this Confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of the sep- 
aration of the Colonies from the mother 
land, but that sentiment in the Declara- 
tion of Independence which gave liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, 
but, I hope, to the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise 
that, in due time, the weight would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men. 
This is the sentiment embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence. Now, my 


friends, can this country be saved on that 
basis? If it can, I shall consider myself 
one of the happiest men in the world if 
I can help to save it. If it cannot be 
saved upon that principle it will be truly 
awful. But if this country cannot be 
saved without giving up that principle, I 
was about to say I would rather be as- 
sassinated on this spot than surrender it. 
—Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1861. 





Our popular Government has been 
called an experiment. Two points in it 
our people have already settled—the suc- 
cessful establishing and the successful ad- 
ministering of it. One still remains—its 
successful maintenance against a formi- 
dable attempt to overthrow it. It is now 
for them to demonstrate to the world that 
those who can fairly carry an election 
can suppress a rebellion; that ballots are 
the rightful and peaceful successors of 
bullets ; and that when ballots have fairly 
and constitutionally decided, there can be 
no successful appeal back to bullets; that 
there can be no successful appeal, except 
to ballots themselves, at succeeding elec- 
tions. Such will be a great lesson of 
peace; teaching men that what they can- 
not take by an election, neither can they 
take by a war; teaching all the folly of 
being the beginners of war. 

It was with the deepest regret that the 
Executive found the duty of employing 
the war power in defense of the Govern- 
ment forced upon him. He could but 
perform this duty or surrender the exist- 
ence of the Government. No compro- 
mise by public servants could in this case 
be a cure; not that compromises are not 
often proper; but that no popular gov- 
ernment ean long survive a marked prec- 
edent that those who carry an election 
can only save the Government from im- 
mediate destruction by giving up the 
main point upon which the people gave 
the election. The people themselves, and 
not their servants, can safely reverse their 
own deliberate decisions. 

As a private citizen, the Executive 
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GOVERNOR SPRAGUE, 


Soldier and Governor of Rhode Island during the 
Civil War. 


could not have consented that these in- 
stitutions shall perish; much less could 
he, in betrayal of so fast and so sacred a 
trust as these free people have confided 
in him. He felt that he had no mora! 
right to shrink, or even to count the 
chances of. his own life, in what might 
follow. In full view of his great respon- 
sibility he has so far done what he deemed 
to be his duty. You will now, according 
to your own judgment, perform yours. 
He sincerely hopes that your views and 
your action may so accord with his as to 
assure all faithful citizens who have been 
disturbed in their rights, of a certain and 
speedy restoration to them, under the 
Constitution and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, 
without guile and with pure purpose, let 
us renew our trust in God, and go for- 
ward without fear and with manly hearts. 
Message, July 5th, 1861. 








Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, by virtue 
of the power in me vested as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States in time of actual 
armed rebellion against the authority and 
Government of the United States, and as 
a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing such rebellion, do, on the first 
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day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and in accordance with my purpose 
so to do publicly proclaimed for. the full 
period of one hundred days, from the day 
first above mentioned, order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of States, are 
and henceforth forever will be free; and 
that the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize 
and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people 
so declared to be free to abstain from all 
violence, unless in necessary self-defense ; 
and I recommend to them that, in all 
cases when allowed, they labor faithfully 
for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known 
that such persons, of suitable condition, 
will be received into the armed service 
of the United States, to garrison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and 
to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Constitution upon military necessity, I 
invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind, and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God.—Proclamation, January Ist, 1863. 





You dislike the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and perhaps would have it re- 
tracted. But the Proclamation, as law, 
either is valid or is not valid. If it is not 
valid, it needs no retraction. If it is valid 
it cannot be retracted, any more than the 
dead can be brought to life. 

You say that you will not fight to free 
negroes. Some of them seem willing to 
fight for you; but no matter. Fight you, 
then, exclusively to save the Union. I 
issued the Proclamation on purpose to 
aid you in saving the Union. Whenever 
you shall have conquered all resistance. 
to the Union, if I shall urge you to con- 
tinue fighting, it will be an apt time then 
for you to declare you will not fight to 
free negroes. I thought that in your 
struggle for the Union, to whatever ex- 
tent the negroes should cease helping the 
enemy, to that extent it weakened the 
enemy in his resistance to you. Do you 
think differently? I thought that what- 
ever negroes can be got to do as soldiers, 
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leaves just so much less for white soldiers 
to do in saving the Union. Does it ap- 
pear otherwise to you? But negroes, like 
other people, act upon motives. Why 
should they do anything for us if we will 
do nothing for them? If they stake their 
lives for us they must be prompted by the 
strongest motive, even the promise of 
freedom. And the promise, being made, 
must be kept. 

Peace does not appear so distant as it 
did. TI hope it will come soon and come 
to stay; and so come as to be worth the 
keeping in all future time. It will then 
have been proved that among freemen 
there can be no successful appeal from 
the ballot to the bullet, and that they who 
take such appeal are sure to lose their 
case and pay the cost. And there will be 
some black men who can remember that 
with silent tongue, and clinched teeth, 
and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, 
they have helped mankind on to this great 
consummation, while I fear there will be 
some white ones unable to forget that 
with malignant heart and deceitful speech 
they have striven to hinder it. 

Still, let us not be over-sanguine of a 
speedy, final triumph. Let us be quite 
sober. Let us diligently apply the means, 
- never doubting that a just God, in his 
own good time, will give us the rightful 
result.—Springfield Letter, August 26th, 
1863. 





Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this Conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 


and dedicated to the proposition that all 


men are created equal. Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing wheth- 
er that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those 
_who here gave their lives that that na- 
tion might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated far 
above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is, for us the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the 
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unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave their last measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.— 
Speech at Gettysburg, November roth, 
1863. 





I may add, at this point, that while 1] 
remain in my present position, I shall not 
attempt to retract or modify the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, nor shall I return 
to slavery any person who is free by the 
terms of that proclamation, or by any of 
the acts of Congress.—Amnesty Procla- 
mation, December 8th, 1863. 





I ami naturally anti-slavery. If slavety 

















WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State in Lincoln’s Cabinet. 
From a contemporary Brady negative, 
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is not wrong, nothing is wrong. I can- 
not remember when I did not so think 
and feel, and yet I have never understood 
that the Presidency conferred upon me 
an unrestricted right to act officially upon 
this judgment and feeling. It was in the 
oath I took that I would, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
could not take the office without taking 
the oath. Nor was it my view that I 
might take an oath to get power, and 
break the oath in using the power. I un- 
derstand, too, that in ordinary civil ad- 
ministration this oath even forbade me 
to practically indulge my primary ab- 
stract judgment on the moral question of 
slavery. I had publicly declared this 
many times, and in many ways. And I 
aver, that, to this day, I. have done no 
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official act in mere deference to my ab- 
stract judgment and feeling on slavery. 

I add a word which was not in the ver- 
bal conversation. In telling this tale I 
attempt no compliment to my own sa- 
gacity. I claim not to have controlled 
events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me. Now, at the end of 
three years’ struggle, the nation’s con- 
dition is not what either party, or any 
man devised, or expected. God alone can 
claim it. Whither it is tending seems 
plain. If God now wills the removal of 
a great wrong, and wills also that we of 
the North, as well as you of the South, 
shall pay fairly for our complicity in that 
wrong, impartial history will find therein 
new cause to attest and revere the justice 
and goodness of God.—Letter to A. G. 
Hodges, April 4th, 1864. 


The Fleet Is Coming Home 
BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 


THEY'RE coming home, they’re coming home, they’re coming home at last! 
For all the seas of all the world are crost and overpast! 

They’ve swept the Indian Ocean, they’ve past the southern Horn, 

Across the broad Pacific they’ve led the rising morn; 

As first from north to farthest south they plowed Atlantic thru, 

So now from east to west they come across its stormy blue. 


O thousand ships that bore the Greeks to ravage ancient Troy, 

O dragons fierce the Norsemen sailed on their raids of savage joy. 
O fleets that fought at Salamis, Lepanto, Trafalgar, 

What were ye all to one of these in the deadly grip of war! 


And what was the errand dire and grim that took them ’round the world? 
And what the message nations read from their starry flags unfurled? 
“Peace, peace on earth, good will to men,” as of old the angels sang— 
The song that once but angels knew from their deathful cannon rang. 


With friendly heart they sailed the seas from billowing end to end, 
And every eager nation rushed with the greeting of a friend. 

At last they reached the ruined shore, the shaken, desolate land, 
With succor, food and shelter and the grace of a helping hand. 


Oh! see you not the dream fulfilled of prophets, bards and seers? 
Oh! see you not the blossoming dawn of the blessed thousand years? 
Lord, lead us on and lead us on to love our brother man, ; 

Till all the nations consummate the work that Christ began! 


They’re coming home, they’re coming home, they’re coming home at last! 
For storm, typhoon and hurricane are met and overpast; 

They’ve crost the seas, they’ve circled earth around from end to end, 
And from every port they bring us back the greeting of a friend! 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
































Darwinism Fifty Years After 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFoRD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


T is a century since the birth of Dar- 
| win and half a century since the 
publication of the “Origin of Spe- 
cies,” the great book of the nineteenth 
century, and one which changed the en- 
tire face of biology and of philosophy. 
We may consider in a hasty way the 
condition of biology before Darwin, then 
with Darwin, and then fifty years after. 
Before Darwin there were great natu- 
ralists, as eager to trace the thoughts of 
God and their ramifications thruout 
nature as any who have labored since. 
But while everywhere and in every direc- 
tion the path of investigation was crowd- 
ed with facts, all answers to the question 
“Why?” seemed hopeless. The simple 
problem of the meaning of likeness in 
animals and plants seemed without possi- 
bility of answer, or only of such answer 
as, couched in the language of meta- 
physics, was devoid of practical meaning. 
That the world of life was divided into 
multitudes of species, that these species 
could be classified into groups of various 
grades by their structure, that long- 
enduring strains of likeness were trace- 
able among them, that species them- 
selves, tho long persistent, were not im- 
mutable—all these were facts known to 
every scholar. But that the mighty dif- 
ferences among living things were de- 
rived thru minor changes, in slow pro- 
cesses of divergence, very few dared to 
believe. Those who for one reason or an- 
other speculated in this direction were 
one and all unable to show any adequate 
causes behind such mighty effects. 
Hence scientific men, following the 
fashion of the unscientific, settled down 
to the idea that each species of animal 
and plant had arisen to begin with by a 
process called “special creation.” The 
scientific world never believed in “special 


creation.” The phrase was recognized 
as meaningless, and the process itself be- 
yond the possibility of definition or of 
imagination But anything else was also 
non-imaginable, and most men of science 
kept on with their special work and let it 
go at that. Agassiz, almost alone, fig- 
ured to himself an actual special creation 
of groups of eggs or germ cells, under 
conditions unknown, but at least regular, 
and in accordance with the thoughts of 
God. “Material form” was to him ever 
“the cover of spirit.” To Darwin mate- 
rial form was ever the lurking place of a 
cause of which the form was the natural 
resultant, and perhaps the more meta- 
physical phraseology of Agassiz meant 
the same thing after all. 

Darwin showed us, what all natural- 
ists half knew before, that the unit of 
variation is lower than the species, and 
that the species has no kind of perma- 
nence different from that of the race or 
the genus or the family or the tribe. In 
the world of life there are no two indi- 
viduals alike, nor is the same individual 
quite the same thru any two successive 
periods. If no two individuals are quite 
the same, there must be a reason for it. 
If the members of a group, having a 
common origin, change in time, and 
change in space, diverging as they 
spread over the earth, there must be a 
reason for this also. That every kind of 
animal and plant fits the environment, 
whatever it is, as the “dough fits the 
pan” or the river its bed, is also evident, 
and for this again there must be some 
reason. That with time and space all 
forms seem to change and to divide into 
branches is also evident, and this also 
must have its causes. That again, all 
variant forms we know in all the earth 
are reducible to a very few types, is also 
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evident. It is plain that in whatever im- 
age man was made, the monkey, the dog, 
the cat, the bear, the mouse, and even the 
bird, the turtle and the fish are made in 
substantially the same image. And be- 
hind all this it is the duty of science to 
insist on knowing the reason why. 

“One of the noblest lessons left to the 
world by Darwin,” says Cramer, “is this, 
which to him amounted to a_ profound, 
almost religious conviction, that every 
fact in nature, no matter how insignifi- 
cant, every stripe of color, every tint of 


flower, the length of an orchid’s nectary, 
unusual hight in a plant, all the infinite 
variety of apparently insignificant things, 
is full of significance. For him it was an 
historical record, the revelation of a 
cause, the lurking place of a principle.” 

The clue to all this was found by Dar- 
win in natural selection, the survival un- 
der any conditions of the individuals best 
adapted to these conditions, and the per- 
sistence thru heredity of the traits of 
those to whom survival and adaptation 
were possible. 

Darwin showed that thousands or mil- 
lions of seeds were cast for every plant 
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that matured, hundreds or thousands of 
eggs were laid for each animal that sur- 
vived, tens or hundreds of animals were 
born for each one which came to matur- 
ity. He showed that the destruction of 
the mass with the preservation of the fit 
was not all the operation of chance, but 
went on under definite rule. Competition 
is at work everywhere and favors the in- 
dividual who can best make headway as 
young or as adult in the conditions that 
actually are. The struggle for existence 
is ever present, is ever varied, the strug- 


gle of like with like in a congested dis- 
trict, the struggle of like with unlike, the 
struggle of all with the varied conditions 
of life. Out of all this, by natural causes, 
arose the variety in life as we know it to- 
day, the variance of individuals, the dif- 
ferentiation of species, and the fitting of 
some living forms to all conditions, from 
the snows of Orizaba to the abysses of 
the deepest sea. 

Darwin found that species could be 
altered, divided or modified by conscious 
and purposeful mating, with the destruc- 
tion of the undesirable. This represents 
the art called “artificial selection,” “the 
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magic wand” by which the breeder ef- 
fects his creations. For the cognate proc- 
ess in nature, unconscious but none the 
less efficient, he chose the term “natural 
selection.” In his mind “natural” or 
actual was balanced against supernatural 
or imaginary, for to him an actual result 
must ever be associated with a tangible 
. cause, 

Animals and plants vary, and in all di- 
rections nature selects those whose varia- 
tions are most favorable for the continu- 
ance of the species. More exactly, those 
individuals unfavorably built or unfavor- 
ably nlaced are first to die. Those who 
are left determine the future of the group. 
Like produces like. Like the seed is the 
harvest. This is the law of heredity, and 
the inheritance of one generation is from 
the individuals which survived in the 
generation which came before. The 
bonds of unity among living forms find 
their explanation in heredity. Homology 
or fundamental likeness of any sort 
means blood relationship. 

The essential factors in the procession 
and divergence of living forms which we 
call “organic evolution” are therefore (1) 
variation, which Darwin took as a fact 


without explanation ; (2) heredity, which 
he also took as a fact, with an attempt at 
explanation, as nearly adequate as the 
scanty knowledge of histology in his day 
would permit ; and (3) selection. Hered- 
ity and variation are innate, or intrinsic, 
causes. They are involved in the nature 


of organic life. Selection is an external 
cause, operating as a motive force, push- 
ing groups of organisms along as the 
force of gravitation rushes the water of a 
river to the sea. Without such motive 
force, evolution would get nowhere. 
Nothing happens in vacuo. A train of 
cars would not move were there no fric- 
tion on the rails. “Heaven forfend me,” 
Darwin once declared, “from the La- 
marckian nonsense of innate tendency to- 
ward progression.” 

Under natural _ selection Darwin 
grouped all natural, or extrinsic, causes 
affecting the movement of life. The finer 
analysis of later times detaches from se- 
lection another factor indispensable to it, 
the “‘raumliche Sonderung” of Moritz 
Wagner, the condition known as separa- 
tion, segregation, or isolation. It is isola- 
tion always that renders selection effec- 
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Without some form of sep- 
the chosen fittest are lost 
again in the mass. Without geo- 
graphical separation, we could ac- 
count for the actual origin of very few of 
our actual species of wild animals or 
plants. Without artificial separation the 
work of the animal or plant breeder 
would be without result. So with the 
process of selection in nature. But all 
these facts were more or less clearly rec- 
ognized by Darwin, and to detach natural 
“separation” as a friction-factor in or- 
ganic evolution from the broader term of 
natural “selection” is but to clarify Dar- 
win’s terminology, without changing the 
essential meaning of Darwinism. 

“The four factors named,” says Dr. 
Ortmann, “variation, inheritance, selec- 
tion and separation, must work together 
in order to form different species. It is 
impossible to think that any one of them 
should work by itself or that one could 
be left aside.” 

These words, written nearly fifty years 
after the “Origin of Species,” gave a 
compact statement of the essential doc- 
trine of Darwinism; and this statement 
seems still to be absolutely true. 

Now, after these fifty years of biolog- 
ical investigation, of intensive work in 
observation and experiment such as never 
was known before, observation and ex- 
periment all directed toward the opening 
door of “why?” to enter which the origin 
of species gave us the first clear warrant 
of authority, where do we find ourselves ? 
What is today our conception of organic 
evolution? When a new land is opened 
to exploration, its first map, sketched 
from some mountain peak perhaps, shows 
the general features of the land, but with- 
out special detail, unless it be about the 
mountain peak itself. Such a new land 
was opened by Darwin in his survey of 
the methods and processes of organic 
evolution. The survey of special details 
was begun in his own garden at Down. 
In a large way, the salient features of the 
land were sketched with amazing truth- 
fulness. The rivers run where he placed 
them. We have his word for valley, for- 
est and cliff, and in all these larger fea- 
tures fifty years have wrought no very 
material changes. Men have sought to 
change the map. Shrill voices from every 
civilized nation have arisen in criticism. 


tive. 
aration, 
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Here a forest would be moved, here a 
lake and there a river. But better studies 
have. shown the largeness of Darwin’s 
vision. These critics could not see the 
landscape for the brush. Or, dropping 
the allegory, already too cumbrous, we 
inay see that our knowledge of organic 
evolution has grown by leaps and bounds, 
but chiefly along lines laid down or fore- 
seen by Darwin. 

Since Darwin’s time, the compound 
microscope has opened the secrets of his- 
tology. We have given meaning to the 
“physical basis of heredity.” We have 
learned the process by which two germ 
cells from two different individuals divide 
and mingle to form a new individual, and 
we have followed this process thru many 
complex and unforeseen ramifications. 
We have settled many difficult questions, 
and we have raised a thousand more, 
which may yet in turn be settled, but with 
the same result of raising thousands of 
new questions. We have found reasons 
why no two individuals can be alike, why 
no two germ cells can ever be alike, and 
we have some hint as to why characters 
will be latent in one generation to reap- 
pear in the next. 

With the microscope and its accessions 
we have traced the life history of thou- 
sands of species, from the germ cell to 
adult life, thus adding the third of 
Haeckel’s “ancestral documents,” which 
define for us the actual nature of any ani- 
mal. These are morphology, the knowl- 
edge of the animal’s actual structure; 
paleontology, the history of its ancestry, 
and embryology, the history of the stages 
by which the individual is made up. For 
“Unter jedem Grab liegt eine Welt- 
geschichte” (“In every grave lies a 
world history”). 

With the development of histology, 
morphology and embryology, we have de- 
veloped the physiology of all sorts of or- 
ganisms. We have learned what organs 
of all sorts can do, and experimental 
physiology is ever getting nearer and 
nearer the meaning of the condition we 
call life. But with all our increase of 
knowledge, we are no nearer the end of 
the problem. Some men believe in vital 
force, because they come into contact 
with phenomena explainable thru no 
other force. Others reject vital force, 
because the existence of such a force is 
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inconceivable. And so it is, and equally 
inconceivable is its non-existence. As 
Professor Brooks, wisest of American 
naturalists, used to say, “We shall never 
know the truth in this matter until we 
find it out.” 

The Lamarckian belief in the heredity 
of results of use and disuse, and of the 
impact of environment, accepted by Dar- 
win without question, has been practical- 
ly eliminated from Darwinism. After 
fifty years we have no clear case of any 
such inheritance of characters not un- 
born in the parent. And yet, with the 
death of the Lamarckian hypothesis, the 
same principle arises in new forms. One 
of the interesting problems of the day is 
the effect of changed environment in pro- 
moting germ variation. Inheritance of 
acquired characters in kind may not take 
place. The evidence seems all against it. 
But the thesis that external conditions do 
not cause germinal reactions is not yet 
clearly establisht. The discovery of 
Gregor Mendel as to dominant and re- 
cessive characters in peas has proved a 
valuable basis for investigation in the 
methods of heredity. But no change in 
the theory of Darwinism is made neces- 
sary by it. The hypothesis that the char- 
acters of species may be described as 
units, and that they may be transmitted 
as units by certain portions of germ 
plasm, is a convenient one as a frame- 
work for investigation. It is a sort of 
atomic theory of animal life, not true, 
but capable of being treated as true until 
we have a better idea of what the truth 
really is. 

The investigations of Dr. De Vries 
have proved of great importance in sug- 
gesting fruitful lines of investigation. 
The study of pedigreed animals and 
plants cannot fail to give us many new 
ideas of heredity and variation. Darwin 
recognized many different grades of 
variations among animals and plants. 
These range from the sudden large 
change which De Vries calls mutation to 
the minute fluctuations which separate 
individual from indivdual. But Darwin 
saw no fundamental difference between 
the wide and the narrow oscillation, nor 
has such difference been clearly shown 
by any one. With all admiration for the 
painstaking and illuminating work of De 
Vries, I do not think that the question of 
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the origin of species has been affected by 
it. Species in general do not arise thru 
mutation, or the abrupt separation of one 
individual from the rest of its kind. If 
any single species should be shown to 
have arisen in this way, it would not 
change the general relation of the recog- 
nized factors in evolution, for a muta- 
tion, like any other variation, is depend- 
ent for preservation on heredity, on se- 
lection and on separation or isolation. 

Since Darwin’s time, natural selection 
has been exalted as all-powerful by many 
writers who, as Darwinians, went far be- 
yond Darwin himself. In reaction, other 
authors have denied to selection, not 
merely “allmacht,” or all-sufficiency, but 
any sufficiency or reality at all. It is 
enough for our discussion to disclaim all 
these extreme views. Selection must find 
its place in the heredity of any individual 
or species. We know no other cause for 
the myriad adaptations of life to its en- 
vironment. We know no other reason 
for progressive adaptation. And yet the 
actual traits of actual species are largely 
non-adaptive. 

The splitting of forms into different 
species is everywhere associated with 
geographical separation. One form may 
be as well fitted as another, one set of 
color markings as convenient as another, 
but if barriers of land, or sea, or climate, 
or food shut off one from another, each 
will persist in its own place, in its own 
way. 

The study of the geographical, faunal 
and geological distribution of life on the 
earth, which has been pursued with such 
energy and with such success since Dar- 
win’s time, has laid greater and greater 
stress on the effect of barriers in pro- 
ducing species. With this, the effect of 
constant pressure in the same direction, 
extending thru long periods of geolog- 
ical time, has been dimly perceived and 
recognized under the term Orthogenesis. 
If all individuals could move anywhere 
on the earth without friction, all animals 
closely enough related to. interbreed 


would assume a common character. 
There is everywhere friction in geograph- 
ical distribution. As dialects form in 
human speech, where men cease to min- 
gle evenly, so species form among ani- 
mals or plants where there exists a check 
to migration. The separation of forms 
by barriers is a natural process, but it is 
not a part of natural selection, but rather 
a distinct factor, natural separation. But 
the extension of our knowledge of this 
or other factors has not changed the gen- 
eral situation, for the general facts of 
geographical distribution were clearly 
recognized by Darwin. It is, in fact, 
from a study of these phenomena as 
shown in species inhabiting the coasts of 
South America that Darwin was first 
drawn to the problem of the origin of 
species. Professor Conklin observed not 
long ago, “On the whole, then, I believe 
the facts which are at present at our dis- 
posal justify a return to the position of 
Darwin.” This he said with reference to 
a special problem in heredity, but these 
words apply to many others. “The posi- 
tion of Darwin” is very safe standing 
ground. What we have learned with 
better tools and keener insight into minor 
details has not changed the large prob- 
lems very much, and this, as Conklin 
said again, is “but another testimony to 
the greatness of that man of men, that, 
after exploring for a score of years the 
ins and outs of pure selection and pure 
adaptation, men are now coming back to 
the position outlined and unswervingly 
maintained by him.” 

The chief and essential contention of 
Darwin, that species are formed by nat- 
ural tangible processes, is now absolutely 
beyond question from those competent to 
form an opinion. That the animals and 
plants today, man included, are descend- 
ed from the animals and plants of earlier 
periods by natural lines of descent with 
natural modification, due to innate and 
external causes, is one of the certainties 
of modern science. 


StanrorpD, CAL. 
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The Old East and the New 


AnyBopy can see the Oriental from the 
Occidental point of view, but to see the 


Oriental in the only true way, that is, 


the Oriental’s own way, that is both the 
hardest and the most necessary thing to 
do. The author of the story of Ah Moy 
has lent herself with a great deal of very 
wise sympathy to the Chinese way of 
thinking. She draws a picture of the re- 
ligious and national spirit of the people, 
of the girl’s place in the family life, of the 
deeper meaning of the footbinding cus- 
tom, of the poise, the bravery and the re- 
strained power of China’s women, and 
the relation of the slave business to the 
nation’s poverty, with an insight which it 
is unusual for an Occidental to acquire. 
The narrative may not be very dramatic 
but it is very illuminating and suggests 
some rather strikingly new points of view 
to those who read sympathetically. And 
the West will never come to understand 
the East with any, understanding that is 
worth while until we have a great deal 
more of just this sympathetic and human 
delineation. It isn’t their differences but 
their similarities that bring men together 
where yellow: perils and white perils 
and purple perils pass away into forgot- 
ten bogies. 

Of course, there never was anything 
easy in trying to explain China to the 
obtuse minds of the West, and it’s a toss 
up which is more impossible—the endless 
complications of her ancient history or 
the hurrying transformations of the new. 
“Nevertheless there are men bold enough 
to try both. Mr. Broomhall, as one of 
the Secretaries of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, has a singularly good opportunity 
for speaking accurately of New China; 
moreover, he does it vigorously. His lit- 
tle book’ is as up to date as anything can 
be upon a subject that changes with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity, and it drives home 
the fact that the reforms are real and 
widespread and are changing China as 


1An Moy, the story of a Chinese girl. By Lu Wheat 
New York: The Grafton Press. $1.50. 

*Present-Day ConpitTions 1n Cu1na. By Marshall 
Broomhall. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 50 cents, 
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she has not been changed for two thou- 
sand years. A foreign drilled army ap- 
proaching 200,000; nearly 4,000 miles of 
railroad ; hundreds of thousands of boys 
—and many girls—studying the history. 
geography and sciences of the West in 
schools from which the immemorial ex- 
aminations upon the ancient classics have 
been forever abolished; a rapid increase 
of postal and telegraph service; the 
opening of mines and the spread of mod- 
ern industrial methods ; as well as a start- 
ling solidarity and national spirit which 
means everything for the advance of the 
Middle Kingdom—all these stare at us 
from the pages of the book. And they 
are hard, cold facts and are forcing the 
nations of the earth to reckon with them. 
New China is not only a surprise, it is a 
force. 

Professor Parker* with almost reckless 
bravery sets out to furnish an ancient 
China simplified—as if anybody under 
heaven could do that! The very essence’ 
of Old China is complexity twice con- 
founded, and the professor has not been 
much more successful than those who 
have tried before him to simplify com- 
plexity. Anybody can square a circle, 
but the trouble is to keep it squared when 
you have done it. He confines himself 
to the period centering about Confucius, 
from about the eighth to the third cen- 
tury B. C., omitting—in pity for his 
readers—as many names as possible and 
discussing his history topically rather 
than chronologically. He brings wide 
reading to his task, but the result is any- 
thing but simple. The period when half 
a dozen really independent principalities 
engaged in endless wars among them- 
selves for the nominal purpose of protect- 
ing a figurehead Imperial power that was 
no power at all, and for the real purpose 
of self-aggrandizement over the other 
States that made up the loose confedera- 
tion that was ancient China—this period 
may be discussed but it cannot well be 
elucidated. The present historian has un- 
fortunately divested his story of about all 


By Edward Harpe 
Dutton & Company. 





SANCIENT CHINA SIMPLIFIED. 
Parker. New York: E. P. 
$3.00, 
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the human touches which even the an- 
cient sources contain, which is too bad. 
Yet the period is one of great interest to 
the student and Professor Parker has 
done a good deal toward reconstructing 
the life of the time. 

Chinese characteristics are a source of 
inexhaustible inspiration to the globe- 
trotter and book-maker, and they usually 
exaggerated the oddities for the sake of 
effect. Mr. Chitty’s* knowledge is limit- 
ed and sounds in places suspiciously sec- 
ond hand; Mr. Macgowan,’ tho tinged 
with a deprecatory Western point of 
view, knows-whereof he speaks. Except 
for some unsympatheticness and an ex- 
aggeration of peculiarities, he gives an 
interesting and thoroly readable narrative 
of the salient features of Chinese life. 
The book is got up attractively with a 
number of charming colored plates that 
give the lie to the usual notion of the 
colorlessness of Chinese scenery. 

The 1908 volume of the annual resumé 
of Christian activity in Japan’ furnishes 
valuable testimony to the progress of the 
Empire. . Japan is making Christianity 
her own just to the extent that she takes 
up the work of its extension on her own 
initiative. The volume opens with a de- 
tailed survey of national history for the 
year. Missionary Heroes’ is a retelling 


of the thrilling experiences of several of 


the pioneers of the great modern mission- 
ary movement. 

Things Korean’ bears little resem- 
blance, either in comprehensiveness or 
authority, to Chamberlain’s “Things Jap- 
anese,” from which it borrows its: title, 
but Dr. Allen has given us an interesting 
collection of miscellaneous notes of his 
observations and experiences during 
twenty years of residence in Korea. As 
American Minister during the troublous 
times when China, Russia and Japan 
were struggling over the Land of the 
Morning Calm, he had opportunities for 
exceptional insight into the political and 
personal forces of the conflict and he was 
almost the only disinterested friend and 


‘THINGS Seen 1n Crna. By J. R. Chitty. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

SSIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE Lire. By Rev. J. Mac 
gowan. With twelve illustrations in color. Phila- 
del ~y é; B. Lippincott Company. 

HRISTIAN MoveMeENT IN Jarpan. E. W. 
Clement and G. M. Fisher, Editors. Tokyo: Metho- 
dist Publishing House. 

TM1sstonaryY Heroes 1n Asta. By John C. Lambert. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

STuincs Korean. By Horace N. Allen. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


adviser whom the Emperor could find 
among the foreigners at Seoul. But Dr. 
Allen’s sketches deal more with the life 
of the people of all ranks than with polit- 
ical questions. He sympathizes with the 
Koreans in their loss of liberty, of a 
chance to work out their own destinies, 
but he sees no advantage in intervention 
now. 

The present struggle of the Chinese 
Government to abolish opium has been 
received with indifference and incredul- 
ity by the world at large. Mr. Merwin’s 
book,’ if it is widely read as it should be, 
will open the eyes of the American people 
to the greatness of the peril and the earn- 
estness of the fight against it: 


“The point which these chapters should 
make clear is that opium is the evil thing 
which is not only holding China back but is 
also actually threatening to bring about the 
most complete demoralization and decadence 
that any large portion of the world has ever 
experienced. It is evident, in this day of ex- 
tended trade interests, that such a paralysis of 
the hugest and most industrious of the great 
races would amount to a world disaster.” 


Mr. Merwin holds England directly 
responsible for the introduction of opium 
into China and believes that so long as 
India gets $20,000,000 a year from the 
opium traffic England will stand in the 
way of China’s attempt to reform herself. 


st 


Problems of Today. Wealth, Labor, 
Socialism. By Andrew Carnegie. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

There are no more important problems 
before the. American people today than 

International Peace, The Race Issue, and 

those discussed in this book. And we 

know of no living American who has 
taken a more practical and progressive 
stand on all these three than Mr. Car- 
negie. The present volume, as its sub- 
title implies, is a discussion of wealth, 
labor and socialism. We shall not give a 
résumé of the arguments, for the book 
is not long and it will amply repay pe- 
rusal. Suffice it to say that Mr. Carne- 
gie believes that the private and individ- 
ual ownership and enjoyment of wealth 
is a necessity for progress and human en- 
deavor, and that the unequal distribution 
of wealth is at the bottom of all socialist 
agitation. In his desire to preserve the 
good of individual ownership of wealth 


°DRuccING A Nation. By Samuel Merwin. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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and at the same time remove the dangers 
of its concentration in the hands of the 
few, he advocates not the income tax, 
which he abhors, but the progressive in- 
heritance tax. As to labor, Mr. Carne- 
gie does not hold with Herbert Spencer 
that the wage system is a form of slav- 
ery ; nevertheless he and the. great philos- 
opher agree that the way for labor to 
emancipate itself is by some form of 
profit sharing and not thru the so-called 
tyranay of State Socialism. As to Social- 
ism, Mr. Carnegie finds it pretty bad, and 
he must do so, holding as he does that 
the owner of capital is ethically entitled 
to income. The ethical title to income is 
the whole crux of the socialist argument, 
and on that point the battle has finally got 
to be fought, but Mr. Carnegie does not 
directly take up this issue, tho we wish 
he did. He does, however, give the 
socialists some hard nuts to crack and he 
shows he has approached the study of a 
subject that is now engaging the best 
minds of the world in no spirit of preju- 
dice or passion. Mr. Carnegie knows the 
trials and triumphs of the capitalist and 
the laborer first hand. If his book is 
not the last word on the subject to the 
economist, sociologist, and, of course, the 
socialist, it is the sincere and mature 


views of the best type of a philanthropic _ 


and practical man of affairs that the pres- 
ent generation in America has produced, 
and as such may be of more value to the 
student of our civilization than those 
more labored works from the closets of 
the expounders of the “dismal science.” 
The question arises, however, whether 
Mr. Carnegie may not be regarded as 
the most practical of living socialists, for 
no man has converted more individual 
wealth into common wealth than he. 


st 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 


Religious Knowledge. Based on the 
Third Edition of the. Realencyclopadie. 
Founded by J. J. Herzog and edited by Al- 
bert Hauck. Prepared by more than six 
hundred scholars and specialists under the 
supervision of Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
D. D., LL. D. Complete in twelve vol- 
umes. Vol. I, Aschen—Basilians. Large 
8vo, ne. xxx. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $5.00. 

We have largely abbreviated the title, 
which pretty well fills the big page, omit- 
ting names of associate and department 
editors. It was time that this great Ger- 
man work, first edited in English by Dr. 
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Philip Schaff, should be reissued with 
the advantage of the investigations of the 
last twenty years; and it is well that this 
work should be attempted by the present 
publishers, who are masters in the art of 
publishing dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias. 

The examination of the longer articles 
that happen to come in this volume shows 
the need of this revised edition, and the 
prevalence of the more advanced views 
is noticeable. The first article we turn 
to is “Abraham,” and after the biblical 
study of the patriarch by Rabbi Kohler 
follows a discussion by Professor Mc- 
Curdy, which treats him as a tribal per- 
sonage of whom we know very little. 
Similarly Adam is treated after both the 
literal and the mythical style, altho it is 
not clear-that any one of the three writ- 
ers defends and accepts the Genesis 
story as historical. Under “Africa” we 
have a general account of missions in 
Africa, such as we miss under “Asia.” 
“Agnosticism” is pilloried by Professor 
Warfield, because it impoverishes, secu- 
larizes and degrades life. The “Amarna 
Tablets” is a new contribution and gives 
a compact account of this wonderful dis- 
covery of early Palestinian history. The 
article “Angel” contains much biblical 
and rabbinic lore, but lacks reference to 
Persian and other sources of the doc- 
trine of angels. There is an excellently 
full article on “Apocrypha,” with brief 
characterization of the apocryphal writ- 
ings. It is proper that considerable 
space should be given to “Architecture,” 
but American contributions to the art 
are treated as “affording little occa- 
sion for congratulation.” Under “Ash- 
erah” and “Ashtoreth” we observe the 
usual assertion that column-worship 
came from tree-worship, which is as un- 
likely as that the Roman herm came from 
the worship of trees. “Assyria” and 
“Babylonia” are new and excellent ar- 
ticles prepared by an associate editor, 
Prof. George W. Gilmore, but we ob- 
serve that he puts back Babylonian his- 
tory to 4500 B. C., and Abraham’s date 
is made 2250 B. C. One would think to 
read “Auburn Declaration” that the doc- 
ument was an extremely conservative 
document, and its denial of imputed sin 
and righteousness is not mentioned. The 
story of “Balaam” is told biblically by 
one writer and analyzed into various 
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contradictory documents by another crit- 
ic. We observe Catholic contributions 
in “Baltimore Councils” and other ar- 
ticles. The article on “Baptism” has 
given as much trouble as any, and the 
Baptist view of immersion is both con- 
troverted and defended. 

It is absolutely necessary in these days 
to include in a Bible dictionary or ency- 
clopedia both the conservative and the 
critical view. This is done in the “Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia” also, and with excel- 
lent profit. We commend the present 
important work to students and libraries, 
only wishing that it had been issued in 
six volumes on half as thick paper. 

& 


Chateau and Country Life in France. By 
M. K. Waddington. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. f 

Madame Waddington’s pleasant papers, 
with their illustrations, make an attrac- 
tive volume. The chapters are undated, 

but stretch, one would judge, over a 

period of at least twenty years. The ear- 

liest, dealing with the home life of an old 
chateau, where Madame Waddington 
spent much time soon after her marriage, 
gives vividly the quality of the ancient 
house and of the home-keeping couple to 
whom it belonged. There is a delicate 
charm about the life in France away from 

Paris, a charm enhanced for the stranger 

perhaps by its wunexpectedness, the 

French of the provinces being quite the 

opposite of what the foreigner has been 

taught to believe the Parisian. Simplic- 
ity, sincerity, love of the past, reluctance 
before change, these seem the foremost 
characteristics of the gentlefolk of the 

French country. Madame Waddington, 

of American birth and cosmopolitan life, 

adopted France heartily. At least, there 
is hardly a note of comparative criticism 


in her descriptions, and for this very 


reason the book lets us uncommonly into 
the life there pictured. One of the pret- 
tiest papers is that on the Christmas tree 
at St. Quentin, a chapter that well an- 
swers the cry for a new Christmas story. 
All the accounts of fétes bring close the 
astonishing poverty of the region with 
which for the most part Madame Wad- 
dington deals. Fewer people of impor- 
tance figure here than in her earlier vol- 
umes, the months at the forest of Villers- 
Cotteret being her real holiday, away 


from courts and government affairs. Had 
the sheets been a little more carefully re- 
vised, the confusion sometimes arising 
from the mixture of tenses in the same 
account, and the slight repetitions that 
show the book made in part from letters 
and in part of recollections, would have 
been avoided without loss of the easy and 
intimate style which is its especial pleas- 
antness. 


Js 
Wulnoth the Wanderer. By H. Escott- 
Inman. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50. 

Better than most boys’ books is the 
story of Wulnoth the Wanderer, which 
uses the subjects and vocabulary of the 
sagas with good effect. Alfred of Eng- 
land is one of the kings served by Wul- 
noth the Strong. Its appeal to the “sons 
of the Saxons” is earnest and manly. 
The tale of the wars betewen Dane and 
Saxon is bloody, but not hideous; and 
as one of our latter-day Sagamen says: 
‘Death is cleaner than vice.” It will not 
harm a growing lad to learn that his 
ancestors were brave in battle, honest in 
word, forceful in deed, and true to wife 


and overlord. 
se 


Race Adjustment.—Essays on the Negro in 
America. By Kelly Miller. 12mo., pp. 
306. New York: Neale Publishing & 
$2.00. 

Prof. Kelly Miller is one of the most 
intelligent writers on negro questions, is 
himself colored, and is Professor of 
Mathematics in Howard University. 
This volume gives his views on most of 
the matters that interest negroes, and we 
commend it most heartily not only for 
its clear presentation of the author’s 
views, but for their general truth. He 
does not stand on the extreme of the 
“Niagara Movement” led by Professor 
DuBois, and yet he inclines that way. 
He admires President Roosevelt, but he 
condemns his action in the Brownsville 
case. The Booker Washington of the 
earlier days, who seemed to sink the 
negro to purely industrial conditions and 
education, he could not approve, but he 
sees and admires the Booker Washington 
grown broader and wiser. There is no 
book which more fully and correctly rep- 
resents the wishes and demands for equal 
recognition in civil and political rights 
than does this volume. 
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Literary Notes 


.The Herald of Gospel Liberty, a re- 
ligious journal of the Disciples, or Christian, 
Church, claims to be the oldest religious news- 
paper.. The centennial of its founding is cel- 
ebrated in a volume edited by Rev. J. Press!ey 
Barrett, D. D., the Herald’s present editor. 
The volume is entitled The Centennial of Re- 
ligious Journalism. (Dayton: The Christian 
Publishing Association). 

.... The greatest religious treatise from the 
Gospel of St. John to Luther’s Freedom of 
a Christian Man is unquestionably The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. Dr. Pusey’s is the 
Standard English translation, and Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out a beauti- 
ful edition, printed in befitting antique type 
and with colored miniatures and illuminated 
borders adapted by Miss E. A. Ibbs from 
manuscripts in the British Museum and in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. ($2.00 net.) 

.Mr. S. C. Bradley’s Jesus of Nazareth 
is ‘highly imaginative and equally unreliable. 
Despairing of learning the facts from the Gos- 
pels he constructs the biography from no ap- 
parent sources whatever, following the title- 
page quotation from Plato, “Poetry comes 
nearer to vital truth than history.” If that be 
true, something must be the trouble with Mr. 
Bradley’s poetry. Professor Schmidt’s “Prophet 
of Nazareth” was radical, but it was radicalism 
based on criticism, not on imagination. (Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co). 

.-Two books are at hand which aim 
to serve the student of elocution. One, The 
Speaking Voice, by Katherine Jewell Everts, 
publisht by Harpers, and the other by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, How to Develop Power 
and Personality in Speaking, by Grenville 
Kleiser, already a well known author of books 
on similar subjects. Of these two the latter is 
much the more comprehensive and thoro, being 
constructed on the old and orthodox lines for 
text-books of elocution. Miss Everts’s book is 
more sentimental in treatment, but both are 
made up of selections from the old familiar 
classics in literature. 


..Lincoln literature continues to appear in 
abundance. Two new volumes deal with tragic 
events in his life. Lincoln’s Love Story, by 
Eleanor Atkinson (Doubleday, Page, 50 cents), 
contains what little is known of his connec- 
tion with Ann Rutledge, pieced out by the au- 
thor’s imagination. The Death of Lincoln, by 
Clara E. Laughlin (Doubleday, Page, $1.50), 
gives the fullest details of Booth’s plot, deed 
and penalty. It is illustrated by 24 contem- 
porary pictures and contains 136 pages of ap- 
pendices of original documents and a 
including some original material. The Linco 
Centennial Medal book includes between its 
covers a strike of the bronze medal designed 
by Jules Edouard Roiné, the great medalist. 
The medal, together with its origin and sym- 
bolism, is described by Prof. George N. Olcott, 
of Columbia University, and the volume con- 
tains other interesting Lincolniana, such as the 
Gettysburg address, the Bixby letter, etc. 
(Putnam’s. $5.00.) 


Pebbles 


TEacHER asked her scholars for some very 
long sentences. One boy wrote: “Imprison- 
ment for life.”—Driftwood. 


IN AND OUT OF SOCIETY. 


A macaroon, 

A cup of tea, 
An afternoon, 

Ts all that she 
Will eat; 

She’s in society. 


But let me take 
This maiden fair 
To some café, 
And, then and there, 
She’ll eat the whole 
Blame bill of fare. 
—The Mystic Times. 


Anp now, children, can you tell me, when 
Balaam and his ass conversed, what language 
they spoke? 

Please, sir, Assyrian.—The Bellman. 
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RAH! RAH! 


The hen stood on the river’s brink 
And gave her college cry, 

Until a frog in pained surprise, 
Politely asked her why. 

She said, “Kind sir, you see that duck 
Out there upon the water? 

Well, that’s a winning college crew, 
And I’m its Alma Mater!’ 

—The Cornell Widow. 


WE'RE SATISFIED. 


In a list of the 100 most eminent college 
professors in the United States, publisht in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Harvard has 19, Chicago, 
7; Wisconsin, 1, and Minnesota, none. How 
fortunate we are. Can’t you imagine the dis- 
sension in the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, as to whom that one eminent pro- 
fessor refers. There is no suspicion of any 
one’s being eminent here, and besides think 
of the harmony that prevails. —The University 
of Minnesota Minne-ha-ha. 


EVIDENTLY NO TROUSERS WORN. 

S. L.—In order to settle a dispute please inform 
me what a young man of twenty should wear at an 
evening reception. 

The regulation garb for a man at an evening 
function is, on the accepted authority, full 
evening dress. This means a swallowtail coat, 
single-breasted white drill or piqué waistcoat, 
plain white shirt with cuffs attached and pearl 
or moonstone links and studs. His collar 
should be of the straight-standing variety with 
a white lawn or poplin tie, having plain, broad 
ends. White glacé gloves, patent-leather but- 
ton shoes or pumps should be worn.—New 
York Times. 
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Generalizing the Boys 


In his speech ‘to the Williams College 
Alumni the other night, President Wood- 
row Wilson threw out one of those 
phrases which Professor Patten, in his 
recent address as president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, described as 
worth more than whole books, because 
they work harder and live longer. Pres- 
ident Wilson was talking about the char- 
acter of the college and the aims of the 
university, and was arguing that the uni- 
versity of today should make the boys as 
unlike their fathers as possible, not be- 
cause the fathers are not admirable men, 
but because they are too specialized. We 
must try, he said, “to generalize the boys 
over again.” 

We heartily agree with President Wil- 
son’s idea. The men of today, in the pro- 
fessions and in business, are too special- 
ized. They are narrow in sympathies 
and in knowledge. A few years ago a 
New England manufacturer of iron and 
steel products, who happened to hold a 


different opinion from that of his asso- 
ciates in his industry on the question of 
the necessity and justice of a protective 
tariff, asked one of them—who had grad- 
uated from Yale College and from Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s classroom an ardent 
free-trader-—why he had changed his 
views and become a busy protectionist 
log roller. He got this answer: 

“When I left college I was interested 
in the human race. Five years later I 
was interested in the steel industry. To- 
day I am interested in my balance sheet.” 

The anecdote is authentic, and it tells 
about a good many things besides protec- 
tion and free-trade. The whole tendency 
of high pressure American life for more 
than a generation has been to concentrate 
the attention of men upon the essentials 
to material success. Women have felt 
this pressure less than men, and educated 
women have continued to care more than 
men for miscellaneous knowledge and 
broad ideals of culture. The forces at 
work have made themselves felt upon the 
public schools down to the grammar 
grade, at which most of the boys termin- 
ate their nominal education. The high 
schools are inhabited chiefly by girls. 

Of course, the colleges and the univer- 
sities have felt these tendencies, and to a 
great extent have yielded to them. Noth- 
ing more significant was brought to light 
in Dr. Slosson’s study of Harvard Uni- 
versity than the extreme specialization 
which is there accepted as a matter of 
course in undergraduate work. To get 
into Harvard a boy must know a little 
something about “a number of things” 
of which the world is full. But once in 
he can get thru and get out without 
knowing anything further beyond two or 
three more or less interesting aspects of 
two or three more or less significant lan- 
guages or literatures, or two or three 
special phases of chemistry or physics, or 
two or three departments of botany or 
zoology. And what is true of Harvard 
is in a lesser degree true of other 
colleges. 

Admitting that a high degree of spe- 
cialization is necessary nowadays for 
business or professional success, it can- 
not for a moment be admitted that it is 
necessary for the enjoyment of life in 
hours of relaxation, or for fitness to 
grasp the problems and to perform the 
duties of citizenship. Nor can it be ad- 
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mitted that education has no other pur- 
pose than to train men for business or 
professional success, regardless of their 
capacity to enjoy life intelligently, and 
to play their part as members of a demo- 
cratic state. When the college has be- 
come a professional school, it will have 
ceased to be a college in any legitimate 
meaning of the word, and if we cease to 
have college education, we shall cease to 
be a high-minded people. 

President Wilson is right, and we hope 
that he knows how to go about the work 
of generalizing the boys over again. We 
do not think that he, or any other edu- 
cator, will find it an easy undertaking. 
Not only is the whole force of economic 
pressure against it, but also the old-time 
educational resistance to mere economic 
pressure has been weakened by the ill- 
advised yielding to the clamor against the 
classical training. When all has been 
said, it was that classical training which, 
more than any other discipline ever in- 
vented by man, generalized the boys. It 
did so because it was not possible for the 
college student to read Greek and Latin 
for four years, even in the stupidest way 
or under the most desiccated instruction, 
without discovering that Greek civiliza- 
tion exprest and represented something 
besides the business balance sheet. And 
if he were not particularly stupid, he dis- 
covered furthermore that the Greek civ- 
ilization had consciously weighed the rel- 
ative advantages of honor and profit, and 
had produced a noble array of minds that 
preferred honor. There was, to be sure, 
a poet, Phokylides, who gave out that he 
desired first to acquire a competence and 
then to practice virtue, but his compatri- 
ots thought that he was misguided and 
amusing. American education at the 
present moment, we deeply regret to ac- 
knowledge, is pretty well contrived to 
bring up boys in the conviction that old 
Phokylides wasn’t such a fool as Plato 
and the rest of the philosophers made out. 

Js 


The Inferiority of the Caucasian 


Race 


THE inferiority of the Caucasian race 
is recognized and accepted by many of 
that race in this and other lands. 
explains, as nothing else can explain, 
their fear that they will be overrun-and 
beaten by superior races. They know 


This . 
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they have the present advantage in num- 
bers, and wealth and weapons of war, 
that the government is in their hands, 
but they see the danger if they allow 
those of superior races equal opportuni- 
ties. We can hardly blame them for 
their fear and their insisting on exclud- 
ing or suppressing those whom they 
dread. 

This explains the California and the 
Nevada proposals to forbid aliens to buy 
and hold land in fee simple. They mean 
the Chinese and Japanese. They look 
up to these Mongolians as Tom Thumb, 
Barnum’s white dwarf, looked up to the 
Chinese giant Chang. The Mongolians 
are their superiors, they know, in thrift, 
in diligence, in money-making, in all 
sorts of acquisition, and they tremble at 
a rivalry with them. If allowed they 
would soon own the whole Western 
coast. San Francisco would be theirs. 
Hence these tears. Hence Mr. Drew's 
bill; he does not believe he could hold 
his own modest estate if a Japanese 
were allowed to ask for it. It is, it cat 
be, nothing else but a sense of their own 
inferiority which explains the unwilling- 
ness of these men to allow Chinese and 


‘Japanese to meet them on even terms 


and let the best win. 

To be sure, the President has no fear 
that these Mongolians will get the better 
of us Caucasians, but he is a headstrong 
man, full of conceit, hasty in conclu- 
sions, and he does not know as much of 
Japanese as he does of bears. Because 
he can shoot a bear he thinks he can beat 
any alien. But the Japanese are another 
sort of beast, like the Martians we have 
heard of, all science, all heartless, and 
all huge. We poor Caucasians, we puny 
Anglo-Saxons and Celts, would stand no 
chance with them; we would be pushed 
into the mountains or the forests as the 
pigmies have been driven back by the su- 
perior Senegalese and Mandingoes. In 
the long run the superior wins—it al- 
ways does—and the Caucasians are 
doomed, Somehow, by wit or war, the 
superior race will win over the inferior 
race. It will be better for the world that 
those who lack in courage and virility 
should be replaced by a better stock. 

And there are terror-stricken herds of 
cotton-tails that are trying to hide be- 
hind high fences against the advance of 
the black Southern wolves. They talk a 
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very different dialect from what they did 
half a century ago. Here is what J. 
Wilkes Booth left behind him in a sealed 
letter before: he fired the shot in the 
Washington theater : 

“The country was formed for the white not 
for the black man, and looking upon African 
slavery from the same standpoint held by the 
noble framers of our Constitution, I, for one, 
have always considered it one of the greatest 
blessings, both for themselves and for us, that 
God ever bestowed upon a favored nation.” 
He thought the black race so inferior 
that it was only fit for slavery. He 
did not fear them any more than did 
Abraham Lincoln when he liberated 
them; for he thought they were only a 
bit more than a mule. But Senator Till- 
man has seen the mule become a supe- 
rior man, and so has Gov. Hoke Smith, 
and so have the legislators of a dozen 
States. They are afraid of being beaten. 
They see how an eighth of negro blood 
will dominate seven-eighths of Cau- 
casian. They shiver at the thought of 


probable negro supremacy if they do 
not, while they can, and while the school 
has not done its fatal work, exclude the 
negro from the protection of the ballot- 


box. There is no other plausible explan- 
ation that can be given of their terror 
except that they feel that they and their 
children will be beaten in a fair fight. It 
is natural for a weak race thus to defend 
itself, by all walls of stratagem and de- 
fense against the time when strength 
shall claim its own. Thus they may save 
themselves. Thus Ulysses put out the 
eyes of Polyphemus and escaped the 
giant’s clutch. 

Forgive us if we sometimes think this 
is cowardice, that they ought to be will- 
ing to try the arbitrament of the strug- 
gle for existence and abide its result. 
But that implies some hope of success. 
We must make allowance for the be- 
numbing, the paralyzing effect of con- 
scious inescapable racial inferiority. 


Sd] 


Mr. Stead’s Evidence 


Mr. W. T. Steap tells us in The Fort- 
nightly Review that he has what is to 
him conclusive proof that the dead re- 
turn. He has communicated with them 
over and over again. He has tested the 
genuineness of their communications 
fully himself. For him there is no need 
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of any Psychical Research Society, for 
he needs no medium. His own involun- 
tary hand is used by a deceased friend, 
and messages are sent equally from the 
absent living and the present dead. 
More than this, he believes that the dead 
can be photographed, and he has the 
photograph of Piet Botha thus taken, 
whom nobody in England ‘knew any- 
thing about, but who was recognized by 
a relative who came to London after the 
Boer War. More amazing, he tells a 
wonderful story to prove that the dead 
have the power of prophecy, for he had 
the message by his own hand foretelling 
the death within the year of a secretary 
of his, who in the insanity of fever actu- 
ally jumped out of a window and killed 
herself within a very few days of the 
year’s end. 

We do not pretend that we can ex- 
plain these things thus reported. We do 
not question that Mr. Stead tells, or 
ineans to tell, the exact truth, or that he 
fully believes in these communications 
with the dead, but each story needs care- 
ful scrutiny, which it is impossible for 
us to give. Yet two things may be said 
about them. 

One is that he asserts too much for 
ready belief. We refer to the photo- 
graph and to the prophecies. We know 
something about the laws of light. To 
make a genuine photograph, or any 
other, requires the light and shade 
caused by the presence of an obstructing 
medium. To the eye there was no ob- 
structing medium to deflect light. Mr. 
Stead could not see Piet Botha by his 
side as he sat before the camera. If the 
presence of Piet Botha’s ghost was suffi- 
ciently material to intercept light, which 
it is hard to believe, then, while this 
“clairvoyant and clairaudient” photog- 
rapher was taking the picture, an inde- 
pendent photographer should have taken 
the picture from another angle to see 
whether the two agreed. Optics is a 
science and light will work the same 
way for two similar cameras similarly 
developed. Further, it is very hard to 
believe that, even if the ghosts have a 
sort of spiritual body corresponding in 
appearance to their buried physical body, 
their clothes also appear as ghosts. Mr. 
Stead’s friend “Julia” appeared several 
times to her friend, and so did others. 
Were they clad? So it seems. Is it easy 
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to believe that a coat, a pair of trousers, 
a shirtwaist, a bonnet, have a spiritual 
body, such as will obstruct light, and 
which the deceased can take with him 
from the closet where they are still hung 
on a peg? Why don’t ghosts appear 
nude? 

Further, we are askt to believe what 
is very hard to believe when we are told 
—and Mr. Stead gives two cases—that 
the gift of prophecy is possest by his de- 
ceased friends. One case is the fore- 
telling of death; the other is the fore- 
telling that an engagement could not be 
met because, at the time set, one of the 
parties would have to be three thousand 
miles away. How does the disembodied 
spirit know these things? That requires 
omniscience. Has he suddenly acquired 
knowledge of all coming contingencies, 
or has God told him? All this is harder 
to believe than that the dead can com- 
municate with us. There is some limit 
to our belief. : 

The other point, besides the extraor- 
dinary demand on our belief, a demand 
which seems to contradict scientific 
knowledge, is the failure of Mr. Stead 


to bring us any report worth while from 
the Beyond. He tells us freely that he 
has got great comfort from these com- 
munications which he has received even 


from his own son. But the comfort 
seems to be in the assurance that they 
are alive. That is all he tells us, the 
evidence he has that they still exist. 
Now, will he not give us in a second 
paper something which they have been 
able to tell him that is of value as to that 
undiscovered country in which they live? 
What do they do? How do they spend 
their time? What has Darwin learned 
since he left the flesh? In what way do 
they move from place to place; or are 
times and places all one to them? The 
worthlessness of all the communications 
make us question their genuineness. 
They ought to be of tremendous value. 
Do they agree as to the conditions of the 
other life? We await results, informa- 
tion, something of value. So long as we 
have nothing we hesitate to believe, for 
trivialities are not what we have the 
right to demand. 

We thank Mr. Stead. We cannot ex- 
plain what he has told us, but we are not 
satisfied. The stories do not seem cred- 
ible, nor the revelations worth while. We 
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ask much more from the Society of 
Psychical Research. 
& 


The Children’s Bureau 


THERE has been a strong effort to se- 
cure the passage of the bill to establish 
a Federal Children’s Bureau during the 
present session of Congress. This effort 
has been seconded in a surprisingly 
strong way by the conference in behalf 
of department children. which met in 
Washington at the ‘call of President 
Roosevelt. Two hundred and twenty 
men and women, experts in the care of 
children, from almost every State in the 
Union, responded to that invitation and 
spent fifteen and a half hours in discuss- 
ing the best"methods of caring for the 
one hundred and fifty thousand depen- 
dent children in the United States. At 
the close a remarkable paper was pre- 
pared by the committee on resolutions, 
embodying the results of the discussions. 
This was adopted unanimously by a ris- 
ing vote. Jews and Christians, Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, the advocates 
of institutions and those who believe 
only in the placing-out method, forgot 
their differences and urged the need of 
finding the best way, whatever it might 
be. 

All the speakers, from Miss Jane 
Addams to Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
had exprest the need of some central bu- 
reau of information with reference to 
affairs concerning children, so the clos- 
ing resolution was heartily in favor of 
the proposed children’s bureau, which is 
to be solely a means for research and for 
publicity, so that the world may know 
the facts as to the birth rate, infant mor- 
tality, orphanage, juvenile delinquency, 
juvenile courts, illegitimacy, dangerous 
occupations, child labor, legislation about 
children, and such facts as have a bear- 
ing upon the health, efficiency, character 
and training of children. While this 
scheme was under consideration by the 
conference a private cablegram an- 
nounced that the English Parliament had 
just past the child law for Great Brit- 
ain. 

At a Congressional hearing, im- 
mediately after the conference, Miss 
Addams, Miss Wald, Judge Mack, Dr. 
Devine, Mr. Homer Folks, Judge Ben 
Lindsay and a score of others, including 
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speakers from Alabama and Georgia, 
urged the formation of a children’s bu- 
reau. The former steel manufacturer, 
Mr. W. H. Baldwin, was one of the ar- 
dent supporters of the bill. He said 
these expert authorities were like expert 
engineers and the Congressional Com- 
mittee was like a board of managers, 
and if it were a question of making im- 
provements in steel the report of the ex- 
perts would be accepted and acted upon 
by the managers. He thought Congress 
could do no less than act in consonance 
with the wisdom of those who best knew 
what was needed for bettering the con- 
dition of children and making, not steel, 
but good citizens. Certainly the chil- 
drén’s cause must have received a great 
impetus from the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic appeals of the disinterested men 
and women who appeared in behalf of 


the measure. 
& 


A Suffrage Song 


“Let me write the songs of a nation 
and I care not who makes its laws,” was 
not spoken by a suffragist. They want 
to write the songs in order to get a 
chance to make the laws. One of the 
first acts of the newly organized Com- 
mittee for Extension of Municipal Suf- 
frage to Chicago Women was to open 
a contest for the best suffrage song set 
to a popular melody. A prize of $100 
was given by Mrs. L. B. Bishop, and this 
has just been awarded to Louis J. Block, 
a bachelor teacher of Chicago, for a song 
to the tune of “John Brown’s Body.” It 
is eminently fitting that this old war song 
which inspired the hearts of the men who 
freed the negro should be again drafted 
into service in this new crusade for a 
greater justice. Even a confirmed mis- 
ogynist would have to admit that the mil- 
lion negro men on whom the ballot was 
conferred in 1865 were not as well quali- 
fied for it as are 21,000,000 women of 
America who are now deprived of it. 

“John Brown’s Body” is one of the 
best marching tunes in the world, but it 
has never had satisfactory words wedded 
to it. The war-time words are worse 
doggerel than “God Save the Queen.” 

“Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks,” 
is not much higher in moral tone than 
“Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple trees.” 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's beautiful 
poetry has failed to satisfy the public de- 
mand. The American people have 
never really learned it “by heart” in the 
deepest sense of the phrase. And as a 
digression we wish to express our satis- 
faction in learning that there was no 
truth: in the newspaper report that 
“Dixie” was to be ruled out of the Lin- 
coln celebrations in the schools of Chi- 
cago. It is, indeed, especially appropriate 
for such an occasion for, as Lincoln said, 
when we conquered the Confederacy we 
captured their pretty songs. His grief 
over his divided country had been inten- 
sified by hearing “Dixie” played by the 
bands on but one side of the Potomac, and 
as soon as Lee surrendered he askt to 
have it played by the military band at 
Washington. 

“John Brown’s Body,” unlike ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” is adapted to 
bass more than to soprano voices, but 
this does not unfit it for its present pur- 
pose. The new song should be sung as 
much by masculine as by feminine 
voices, for it is as much to the interest 
of men as it is to women that equal 
justice be done to both sexes. 

Some of the papers are making fun of 
the ladies who got up the contest be- 
cause the prize was won by a man, altho 
more women than men were among the 
contestants. This shows only their ig- 
norance of the significance of the woman 
movement, which is a movement for 
equality of opportunity, and is not de- 
pendent upon any particular view of the 
relative morality or ability of the two 
sexes. No doubt suffrage orators some- 
times make exaggerated claims of the 
superiority of women, but this is merely 
to counteract the exaggerations of the 
enemies of womankind, just as the so- 
cialists are sometimes led into absurd 
claims of the superior wisdom and vir- 
tue of the proletariat. But the sensible 
advocates of woman’s equality avoid 
making such rash assertions as that all 
women are wiser or better than all men, 
or even that the average woman is wiser 
or better than the average man. They 
avoid it for three reasons: First, it may 
not be true; second, if it were true it 
could not be proved; third, if it were 
true and could be proved, it would not 
materially strengthen the argument. All 
that it is necessary to prove in order to 
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substantiate the claims of women for 
free admission to any field of human 
duty and endeavor is that some women 
are superior to some men in that field, 
and this can be proved in the case of 
almost everything, from poetry to poli- 
tics. 

But Mr. Block’s song is not such a 
triumph of poetical art as to add to the 
literary laurels of his sex. Still, it will 
serve its purpose, and we quote the last 
stanzas, in order to give our readers a 
chance to try it in their public meetings 
for the good of the cause: 


“Mother, prophetess and holy, thru the ages of 
the clan, 

Uttering words of potent wisdom in the ear of 
struggling man, 

Woman rose and strode beside him ’mid the 
dangers of the van, 

Kindling hope that led him on. 


“Forth they step and march together, forth the 
Man and Woman go. 

To the plains of vast achievement, where un- 
fettered rivers flow, 

And their work shall stand exalted, and their 
eyes shall shine and glow 

With the hope that led them on. 


CHorUus. 


“Glory, glory, halleluia! Glory, glory, halleluia! 
Glory, glory, halleluia! For the hope still leads 
them on.” 4 


The Navy League 


Mr. ArtHUR HENRY Dapmun, the 
field secretary of the Navy League of 
the United States, writes us that “Dr. 
Jefferson’s article in the February 4th 
issue is unjust to the Navy League and 
the Navy, it seems to me,” and he in- 
closes us a pamphlet containing the 
League’s “1909 Program,” with this sen- 
tence marked: 

“The Navy League has no proposals for a 
great increase in the cost of the navy. It does 
not suggest that we should have the biggest 
navy on earth. It emphatically disapproves of 
‘jingoism’ in relation to other nations or going 
about with a chip on our shoulder.” 

That is, the Navy League does not 
advocate naval supremacy for this coun- 
try, or jingoism. But for that matter 
nobody else does except the discredited 
Hobson and his ilk. The objection is to 
the increase of the navy, with all its at- 
tendant economic and moral loss. 

On the next page of the pamphlet, 
however, we read: 

“A strong and efficient navy affords cheap 
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insurance against the mere material cost of 
war, not to speak of the frightful sacrifice of 
human life.” 

The Navy League seems to ignore 
the Hague Court and Conferences, and 
the twenty-four peace treaties negotiated 
by Secretary Root with our sister na- 
tions. Why should the rates of insur- 
ance go up when the risks are going 
down. 

The pamphlet continues : 

“The millennium has not arrived. We have 
heard no proposals for a reduction of our po- - 
lice forces.” 

If our navy was only a police force 
no one would hear any proposals to re- 
duce it. The function of a policeman is 
to use the minimum amount of force to 
bring the enemy within the jurisdiction 
of the law. The function of a battleship 
is to use the maximum amount of force 
to pound the enemy into insensibility, 
or, as President Roosevelt puts it, “to 
hammer the opponent until he quits 
fighting.” There is the difference. 

“Other nations are jealous of our marked 
progress and prosperity.” 

Who are they and will they fight or 
stay jealous? 

“Weakness always invites attack.” 

Then let Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
beware. 

“History repeats itself and if international 
difficulties have occurred in the past, they are 
bound to occur in the future.” — 

One might as truly say history never 
repeats itself. 

And finally : 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, 

What Dr. Jefferson and Tue INDE- 
PENDENT object to is having a pound of 
prevention considered necessary to effect 
an ounce of cure. 


The Town Meeting 


Is Governor Johnson warranted in the 
emphasis he is placing on local self-gov- 
ernment as opposed to concentration? 
This is a Jeffersonian principle, and the 
followers of that statesman are expected 
in a general way to exalt the idea as 
fundamental in our system of govern- 
ment. It is certainly true that ours is 
not a mere republic in the platonic sense 
of that word, but is a federation of re- 
publics, constituting a federated republic. 
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The most devout Hamiltonian will hard- 
ly assert that any other torm of govern- 
ment could freely expand over a conti- 
nent by the good will of the people, and 
not drop in pieces by its own weight. A 
study of Madison on this subject would 
be of value to our high school pupils. 
How far are we veering from this funda- 
mental principle in our recent legisla- 
tion? We remember that Judge Cooley 
charged the legislation which followed 
the Civil War with being revolutionary 
in this regard. He affirmed that, among 
other things, the United States courts 
had seriously infringed on the rights of 
State courts, and that national banks had 
driven State banks out of existence. 
President Andrews, in his ‘History of 
the United States,” bluntly asserts that 
amendments of the Constitution exist 
which have never been put in print. 

Justly or unjustly, the present Admin- 
istration is held to represent advanced 
views of nationalism, while Governor 
Hughes has recently and repeatedly ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed to 
centralization. It will, however, be noted 
that he refers more to the weakening of 
local self-government inside State lines. 
Charles Francis Adams, as also Presi- 
dent Eliot, have spoken strongly con- 
cerning the danger of allowing State 
governments to trespass upon the coun- 
ties and the towns. Governor Johnson 
may or may not be right as ‘to the drift 
of our national affairs. Governor 
Hughes we believe is thoroly warranted 
in reaffirming the seat of all popular gov- 
ernment to be with the township. We 
come down from the Zeelanders and the 
Jutlanders, with whom the town or tun 
was a group of people inclosed by a wall. 
Inside this wall there were common in- 
terests, which developed common cus- 
toms or laws. These ancestors of ours 
cared very little for the customs or laws 
outside of their tunship, but so far as 
they did co-operate, it was as counties, 
while a group of counties constituted a 
natural State, with a government inclu- 
sive of county and town government, but 
not subversive. 

The importance of town meeting in 
the evolution of American society cannot 
be easily overestimated. It is, as it 
always was, the unit of the people’s gov- 
ernment. It is not impossible to conceive 
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a republic where representative govern- 
ment does not stand for the people or 
express popular will, because the town 
has been abrogated in some of its func- 
tions. Our legislatures have become the 
creatures of bosses rather than of the 
people, as the English Parliament has at 
times assumed absolutism. We easily 
call to mind the Ripper bills of 1900 to 
1902, which took away the municipal 
rights of several cities, especially Detroit 
in Michigan, Scranton, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny in Pennsylvania. These bills 
swept away local government and placed 
large towns under the control of depu- 
ties appointed by the Governor. A few 
years ago the New York Legislature, for 
political reasons, past a series of special 
acts, forbidding the citizens of Oneida 
and Herkimer counties any longer to 
hold spring elections. Town meetings 
could be held only in connection with 
State and national elections. These acts 
were excused on the score that it was 
good economy not to hold two elections 
in the same year. 

Ripper bills have been abrogated, but 
there are counties in more States than 
one that still remain disfranchised. The 
abolishing of spring elections and the 
confusion of town affairs with State and 
national has led to the practical aban- 
donment of the town meeting. State 
issues overshadow local issues to such 
an extent that the latter are generally 
forgotten. Instead of a town gathering, 
such as was formerly held, when the 
people turned out in force to discuss 
local affairs, listen to the reports of their 
officials and debate town enterprises, pub- 
lic affairs fall into the hands of half a 
dozen persons, mostly office-holders, and 
these vote what taxes they please. This 
is un-American and contrary to the 
whole Anglo-Saxon spirit. 

Another difficulty accrues in the way 
of complicating ballots. Sometimes not 
less than a dozen issues are placed before 
the voter at the same time. In nine cases 
out of ten he has investigated not more 
than one or two of these interests, and 
throws away his ballot on the rest. Com- 
plications follow which make it difficult 
to determine the result of an election in- 
side of two or three weeks. However, 
the partisan advantages have fortunately 
proved to be futile. Party leaders insist 
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that the independent vote has been great- 
ly increased by such measures, and that 
neither party can now keep its followers 
in line. But the real core of the difh- 
culty is in the breaking down of repub- 


licanism and the robbery of the political _ 


rights of the people. The town is the 
core of all government or forms of gov- 
ernment that exceed it or are made up of 
it as a political unit. Representatives are 
appointed to stand for the people only 
where the people cannot themselves 
assemble and speak their will. Without 
the New England town we should never 
have had Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut; and it was the town that was sown 
all along the line of Western pioneering. 
It made possible our federal republic. 


& 


With blunt ungrown spurs 
prea the bantam cock of the 

flock struts forward and 
challenges all the bigger breeds. Cali- 
fornia laughs. Japan smiles courteously 
at the Nevadan nonsense. Nobody takes 
Nevada seriously. By the last census 
Nevada had a population of 42,335 in- 
habitants, not so many as in many a third 
class city in other States. Yet Nevada 
has a Senate, and an Assembly, a noisy 
and noisome lot, and it sends two Sena- 
tors to Congress, but only one Repre- 
sentative. She has about the popula- 
tion of Augusta, Ga., or Johnstown or 
Lancaster, Pa., or Pawtucket, R. I., or 
Sioux City, Ia., or Wheeling, W. Va. On 
the basis of population Camden, N. J., 
or Bridgeport, Conn., or Trenton, N. J., 
or Wilmington, Del., would each send 
four members to the United States Sen- 
ate. It shows with how much serious- 
ness this disturbance is to be taken, when 
we observe that the 42,335 residents of 
Nevada are spread very thin over an area 
of nearly the extent of the six New Eng- 
land States, with New York added. 
Massachusetts has twelve cities larger 
in population than all Nevada, and New 
York has ten. Would the country be 
greatly disturbed if Brockton, Mass., a 
little city, but one which has more busi- 
ness, more wealth and more people than 
all Nevada with her 110,000 square miles 
put together, were, by her City Council, 
to vote that she did not want any Japan- 
ese to settle within her limits? That 
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Brockton should do such a thing is hard- 
ly conceivable, for it is a town and a peo- 
ple of sanity. But if Brockton were to 
say such a thing, were she to telegraph 
encouragement to the beaten legislators 
at Sacramento to stand pat, no one would 
think it worth while to cable the news to 
Tokio; and yet Brockton is worth more 
than all Nevada. Of course, the action 
of Nevada is ridiculous, but she does not 
suspect it. She has to be told so. By a 
vote of 44 to 1 the Assembly approved 
the resolution of approval of the anti- 
Japanese bills in the California Legisla- 
ture (which were overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed the same day), and then unanimously 
past a resolution asking Congress to pro- 
vide for a fleet of warships on the Pacific 
Coast sufficient to repel the Japanese 
menace. It is farcical, ludicrous. We 
are credibly informed that no guns yet 
mounted on the Japanese battleships 
could fire a shot over the Sierras of Cal- 
ifornia, so as to endanger the cabins of 
Nevada. Carson is safe; Reno need not 
tremble. The country is laughing at the 
blustering bravado of the featherweight 
champion; but the Nevada Assembly is 
so frantically absurd that its members do 
not hear. We trust that among the 42,- 
335° citizens, men, women and children. 
there may be included several of 
sense who have found. their way to the 
State Senate, enough to kill the Assem- 
bly’s bill. Now that the California As- 
sembly, by an overwhelming vote, has re- 
jected the hostile bills, any intelligent 
members of the Nevada Senate may find 
courage to save the records of the State 
Legislature from embalming this blunder 
in actual legislation. 


J 


Just what is the porten- 
tous influx of the Jap- 
anese in this country? 
In the New England States and the At- 
lantic States to Georgia and Florida 
there are 3,469 Japanese. In the Cen- 
tral States, from Ohio and the Dakotas 
to Texas, there are 2,334. On the Pa- 
cific Slope there are in California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico: and 
Arizona, 44,883. In Oregon there are 
3,403 ; and in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washington and Alasaka there are 
17,623. The total in the country is 
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71,712—not a frightful number to make 
a fuss about and threaten international 
conflict and war. Further, Japan has 
good reasons for not wishing her citi- 
zens to rove this way. Her principal in- 
terest is in Formosa and Korea and 
Manchuria. All her effort is devoted to 
filling Formosa with Japanese industry 
and in assimilating Korea. She feels the 
danger of another war with Russia, and 
no danger of war with the United States. 
She must master the coast against the 
Russian advance. She has once beaten 
Russia back when Korea was threatened 
with absorption; can she do it when in 
a few years Siberia shall be filling up its 
great vacancies with a vast population? 
Japan must pour her excess of popula- 
tion into the region of the Yalu and the 
Amoor if she will maintain her hold 
there. She will be glad to call back 
those of her sons who have wandered 
across the Pacific. With Japan our rela- 
tions will be commercial. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Seattle, Wash., in com- 
munication with other chambers of com- 
merce on the Pacific Coast, has askt 
Japan to send a commission of fifteen 
leading men and as many experts to visit 
this country and consider means for ex- 
tended commerce. This will be a return 
of the courtesy shown the American 
delegation that lately visited Japan. This 
makes a fair answer to some of the 
empty political bluster. 
& 

Why should we be askt 
this question? Have we 
not answered it plainly 
enough again and again? Mr. Erving 
Winslow, secretary of the Anti-Impe- 
rialist League, writes : 

Waiving the discourtesy of your characteriza- 
tion of the sentiment with which you read my 
brief history of the Anti-Imperialist League, I 
should be greatly obliged if you would definite- 
ly affirm the position which your words imply 
as to the future of the Philippine Islands. 
While the program of the Anti-Imperialists is 
simple and definite, it has been extremely hard 
to obtain any definition of principles from 
those who accept the “destiny” of events as 
final. Will you tell me, publicly or privately, 
if you believe that the Philippines should in 
the form of States become a component part 
of the Federal Union? 

Certainly, if we keep them at all—and 
just as soon as, after tutelage as self- 
governing Territories, they are ready 
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for it. That is just what we say for 
Porto Rico, or any other dependency of 
ours. If we find we cannot for any 
reason give them the same equality of 
rights within the Union which Massa- 
chusetts has and New Mexico will soon 
have, then we should expect, as soon as 
is safe and wise, to bid them choose 
their own destiny, whether as independ- 
ent or as dependent on some adjacent 
Power. That is what we have consist- 
ently taught, with no regard to differ- 
ences of race, or even distance. All the 
world is near us, and we are all breth- 
ren. 
& 


Sir Harry Johnston 
has had great ex- 
perience in Africa 
for the past thirty years. He has trav- 
eled and been in Government service, and 
he founded the British Central Africa 
Protectorate and was commander of the 
Uganda Protectorate. He has been look- 
ing into the conditions of the negro in 
our Southern States and has publisht six 
long articles on his observations in the 
London Times. He has made good use 
of his eyes, as far as he went, or was 
taken, and his conclusions are substan- 
tially ours, except that, having seen only 
Hampton and Tuskegee, and not How- 
ard University or Fisk or Atlanta or 
Talladega, or any other college for 
higher education, his views on this mat- 
ter lack balance. He is more optimistic 
than we should dare to be when he says: 


Sir Harry Johnston’s 
Report 


“In all probability the difficulty is gradually 
thinning out. In twenty years’ time there may 
be no more need to discuss the color question 
in the United States.” 


He saw a passionate anxiety to preserve 
“pink-and-whiteness” and maintain the 
purity of Anglo-Saxon blood. He him- 
self suspects that in a lifetime other races 
may startle us with their emergence. He 
is concerned for the million of “near- 
whites,” and for the educated and re- 
sponsible negroes, who are cruelly dis- 
criminated against by law,and who ought 
to be treated like otler people. Indeed, 
he thinks there is dark blood in half of 
us. He says: 

“Surely it is time that the South accorded 
the ‘near-whites’ the full privileges of Ameri- 


can citizenship, and no longer compelled them 
to ride in special cars or herd with the rougher 
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types of illiterate negroes in waiting-rooms and 
other public resorts. There is no hardship to 
any man or woman more than two-thirds white 
in associating with refined and educated people 
like Booker Washington, Professor DuBois, 
Professor Carver and thirty or forty thousand 
others of similar type; less hardship, in fact, 
than would lie in social intercourse with the 
‘poor whites’ in certain backward States and 
regions. . So long as twenty, thirty, 
forty thousand (perhaps more) negro men and 
women in the eleven Southern States, of high 
education, notable achievements, irreproachable 
lives, are treated by their white fellow citizens 
as social outcasts, the color problem of the 
American republic remains unsolved and the 
Constitution of that mighty country is not hon- 
orably applied in the letter and spirit of its 
provisions. 
& 


In this country you may put as much 
or as little pomp as you please into your 
wedding or funeral, but not in Paris, 
under the rule of its Archbishop. When 
separation of Church and State came in 
France, Cardinal Richard directed a re- 
form of simplicity and economy in eccles- 
iastical matters, under which marriages 
and funerals were divided each into eight 
classes, for which the funeral tariff was 
to range from $80 for the highest to $1.40 
for the cheapest ; and clergy were to cele- 
brate marriages at rates grading down 
from $63.80 to $1.20, with extras allowed 
in the higher classes for music, etc., not 
to exceed $40. The present Archbishop 
Amette finds that these tariffs are unsat- 
isfactory and has appointed a commission 
to revise them. 


It is no pleasant report that Bryn 
Mawr College is $130,000 in debt; but it 
is good news that the Alumne have 
raised $100,000 for an endowment fund, 
after a labor of four years, and that the 
General Education Board has promised 
to give $250,000 for its endowment fund, 
if before June 30th, 1910, the debt can be 
paid and the endowment, including the 
$100,000 from the Alumnz, can be in- 
creased to $500,000. That is, there will 
have to be $280,000 additional secured. 
Philadelphia Quakerdom will not think 
the task too great. 

wt 


We take the following sentences from 
an editorial on the suffragets in the Bos- 
ton Pilot, now under the control and di- 
rection of Archbishop O’Connell: 


“Woman does not want the ballot. A few 
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sexless creatures do. They have exhausted 
every other sensation producing agency. They 
have at last come to this. They want the rights 
of men. Let them have them, but let it be un- 
derstood at the same time that they assume the 
obligations and troubles of men. . . . They 
cannot have their cake and eat it, too. ’ 

The trouble with these howling females is 
that they have been spoiled. They are like 
shouting, disobedient children, who muss up 
a drawing-room and disturb the guests and 
shame their families by atrocious temper. ang 
The normal woman in the prime of life is con- 
demned by nature to certain periods of seclu- 
sion. That one fact removes women from the 
struggle of life and the competition of men.” 


5 


A bill has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin Assembly to repeal the primary 
election law as to the election of Sen- 
ators and substitute direct election by 
the people. The bill will go no farther. 
It is well for legislators to have some 
primary knowledge of the United States 
Constitution. It says (Art. I, Sec. 3, 1): 


“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State 
chosen by the legislature thereof.” 

The 


The people are not the legislature. 
legislature must do the choosing, but the 
people may nominate or even substan- 
tially direct. 

ed 


The Register of the United States 
Treasurer hires a whole private car for 
his ‘speaking tour in Oklahoma. That is 
the only State in the Union, out of the 
limits of the former Confederacy, that 
has a Jim Crow law, and Register Ver- 
non is a so-called negro. Out of regard 
to the Constitution these laws include a 
provision that the accommodations shall 
be equal, but they never are. Negroes 
cannot get a sleeping berth. 

s&s 


The House of ~ Representatives the 
other day expunged from the Congres- 
sional Record a speech because of its 
improper abuse of the President. There 
ought to be fixt rules on such a subject, 
and it is well that in the Senate a rule is 
proposed which will shut off such a 
personal speech as Senator Tillman has 
threatened the Senate with. 

& 

Tt is just one year since Harry K. 
Thaw was acquitted, and he is still where 
an insane murderer belongs. 
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Taxation and Insurance 


It costs money to run a government. 
Those who are charged with the busi- 
ness of government soon come to a real- 
izing sense of this truth. The raising of 
revenue is a serious problem. No one 
really enjoys the payment of taxes, but 
without taxation there is no revenue. 
Since taxation must be accomplisht 
somehow, therefore, the government 
must find taxable subjects. Those who 
spend all they get before or after they 
earn it are not of much account in so far 
as direct taxation goes. The burden of 
taxation of necessity falls upon the 
thrifty citizen. The man who saves 
something for the traditional rainy day 
and who invests his savings in real 
estate is taxed at once. When real estate 
holdings proved insufficient, some one 
happened to think of taxing insurance 
premiums. This thought was the father 
of the deed, and this form of taxation 
was so close at hand and so fruitful a field 
that it grew in volume until it now yields 
a gross revenue of something like $12,- 
000,000 per year. That is to say, be- 
cause of this form of taxation, the men 
who wish to protect those near and dear 
to them by means of the insurance prin- 
ciple pay $12,000,000 a year more for 
such protection than they would have to 
pay if insurance was lookt upon by legis- 
latures as is the savings bank idea. So 
insidiously has insurance taxation grown 
that most of the States, in ways that 
lack uniformity, vie one with the other 
in taxing insurance. 

According to a tabulation that ap- 
peared in The Insurance Press, Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming 
tax gross premiums, without deductions. 

Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin have laws for reciprocal taxa- 
tion. 


Arkansas allows deductions for policy 
claims, including death losses, endow- 
ments and commissions. The District of 
Columbia allows a deduction for divi- 
dends. Hawaii allows deductions for 
return premiums, reinsurance, death 
losses, all other payments to policyhold- 
ers, and operating and business ex- 
penses. Idaho and Oregon allow deduc- 
tions for policy claims. Indiana allows a 
deduction for death losses. Tennessee 
allows a deduction for dividends used in 
payment of premiums. Utah allows a 
deduction for the State tax on property. 
Vermont allows a deduction for divi- 
dends, reinsurance and return premiums. 
Washington allows a deduction for re- 
turn premiums. 


The Massachusetts tax is on reserves. 
Neither premiums nor reserves are taxed 
by Nevada. 

The injustice of insurance taxation 
has long been known to life insurance 
executives, but it has recently become 
apparent to a wider circle, and steps are 
just now being taken looking toward 
reformation along this line. A commit- 
tee of life insurance men from the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention, and the 
Canadian Life Officers’ Association, rep- 
resenting companies that have 85 per 
cent. of the insurance in force in the 
United States and Canada, that met in 
Chicago last month, has taken up the 
subject, and after careful consideration 
it has declared that 
“the taxes imposed on life insurance companies 
are, for the most part, excessive, inequitable, 
unjust and a direct burden on policyholders, 
and it has directed attention to the fact that a 
majority of the States tax gross premiums, 
without allowing deductions for death losses 
and payments to policyholders, resulting in 
double taxation.” 

A campaign is about to begin, the 
direct result of which will be to bring 
the whole matter of taxation to the at- 
tention of legislatures and the premium- 
paying public, with the ultimate ob- 
ject of reducing the burdens now unjust- 
ly laid upon policyholders. Tue INDE- 
PENDENT is heartily in favor of drastic 
tariff revision in so far as it applies to 
the taxation of life insurance premiums, 
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Increased Cash Reserves 


FoLLowING the panic, laws increasing 
the cash reserves which must be held by 
State banks and trust companies in New 
York were enacted at Albany. These 
new statutes became completely operative 
on February tst. Mr. Williams, the Sup- 
erintendent of Banks, now shows that 
they have increased the cash reserves of 
these institutions by $116,796,000, and 
that $103,736,000 of this is cash in vault. 
Of the total increase, $108,707,000 is 
held by institutions in the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn Boroughs of New York City. 
Having pointed out how their strength 
has thus been augmented, he adds: 

“The reserves of our State banks and trust 
companies are now sufficient to meet any de- 
mands that might be made upon them for 
which a proper reserve would be adequate pro- 
tection.” 

These new laws are excellent ones and 
they were needed. The enactment of 
them was due mainly to the report of 
Governor Hughes’s commission of bank- 
ers and to the efforts of Superintendent 
Williams. 


A 
The Treasury Deficit 


WHEN Congress revises the tariff, it 
must also make provision for additional 
revenue. The deficit for the current fis- 
cal year, up to February Ist, was $79,- 
814,443. For January alone it was $15,- 
500,000, and for the entire fiscal year it 
will probably exceed $130,000,000. The 
Treasury’s working balance is between 
$40,000,000 and $45,000,000. There has 
been about $100,000,00 on deposit in the 
banks. and Secretary Cortelyou now 
calls for $30,000,000 of this sum. 

It is not expected that the needed ad- 
ditional revenue will be obtained by the 
tariff revision. While some rates, and 
possibly a majority of them, will be re- 
duced, it is not the purpose of the revis- 
ing committee, nor will it be the purpose 
of the ruling majority in Congress, to in- 
crease imports of dutiable manufactured 
goods. Because of some additions to the 


free list, and on account of the protective 
policy of the revisers, it may be that tariff 
revenue will be reduced. At all events, 
no considerable increase can be expected, 
even if the revisers impose duties upon 
coffee and tea. 

There is talk at Washington about an 
increase of internal revenue taxes. Some 
point out that $55,000,000 could be 
gained by doubling the tax on beer ; some 
would revive taxes of the Spanish War. 
Stamps for checks and for proprietary 
medicines are suggested. The prediction 
is made that a duty of 3 cents a pound on 
coffee will be recommended. This would 
yield $25,000,000. Those who ask for 
such tariff duties as would cause large 
importations of manufactured goods and 
an increase of customs revenue are met 
by the assertion that our manufacturing 
industries, recovering slowly from panic 
depression, are in poor condition to con- 
tend against competition thus stimulated. 

A majority of the people would prob- 
ably say that the additional revenue 
should be obtained by reasonable taxes 
levied upon wealth. If the Ways and 
Means Committee is convinced that the 
revenue must in some way be increased 
largely, it should at least inquire concern- 
ing such taxes and report its conclusions. 

ad 

..-Mr. Warrel S. Pangborn, for 
three years treasurer and chief account- 
ing officer of the Empire State Surety 
Company, of New York, has resigned to 
again actively engage in the profession 
of accountancy. Mr. Pangborn is a 
certified public accountant of the State 
of New York, and before going with the 
surety company was vice-president and 
general manager of the Empire Audit 
Company. 

...The output of pig iron in this 
country in 1908 was 15,936,018 tons, 
against 25,781,361 (highest on record) 
in 1907. This decrease of 38 per cent. 
was due, of course, to depression caused 
by the panic. Germany’s output fell 
from 13,045,760 (metric tons) to 11,- 
aa Canada’s from 581,146 to 563,- 
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